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Bethlehem. — Genera! view from Latin Convent. 


From a Photograph. 


OW few are the known 
facts of Christ’s early 
life from this time 
on! Legend has been 
busy; imagination has 
filled the gaps; but 
the authentic: gospels 

are almost silent. The gospel writers 

had far different ends in view than a bi- 





* Christ and His Time was begun in November, 1896. 
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ography of Christ. They wrote that all 
who read might know of a certainty 
that Jesus is the Christ, and, knowing, 
might believe and “have life through 
His Name.” 

The visit and adoration of the shep- 
herds—the first to bow before Him 
whom millions worship now—left Mary 
thinking. She heard their words and 
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The Nativity. 


From a Painting by Gustav Dore. 


pondered them in her heart, but it was 
years before she fully understood them. 
After all the supernatural manifestations 
attending the birth of her child, is it 
wonderful that the virgin mother did 
not realize that He was indeed the very 


Son of God? No. Mary, like every 
devout Jew, was awaiting a messiah, 
the “Consolation of Israel,” and it was 
impossible for her now to rise any 
higher than this common Jewish ex- 
pectancy, to see in Jesus anything more 
than a king to Israel. 

Then, again, Jesus was too human and 


His humanity was too close ‘and real 
for her to appreciate His divinity. And 
this was well—it was God’s plan—for 
had she realized the whole truth she 
never could have fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the law toward Him as 
His mother; He never could have been 
her Son, never could have been a “Man 
that hath been in all points tempted 
like as we are,” and we, therefore, never 
could have had our “distinctive New 
Testament salvation.” 

After eight days, according to law, 
the Holy Child was circumcised and 
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given the name Jeshua (Jesus, the 
Saviour). Thus he became a true Jew, 
subject to the law and a partaker of 
its great privileges. 

Thirty-three days later, Mary accom- 
panied by Joseph and Jesus went up to 
the Temple for the “purification.” By 
rabbinic law forty-one days must 


elapse after the birth of a son and 
eighty-one days after the ‘birth of a 
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salem as Mary it was a great privilege 
to attend the ceremony in person. But 
there was another reason for her going: 
Jesus was her first-born Son, free from 
all bodily blemish that would disqualify 
Him for the priesthood, and the ancient 
law required that He be presented to 
the Lord and consecrated to His ser- 
vice. But since the tribe of Levi had 
been set aside for this work, the child 


‘* An aged man enters and, to the amazement of Mary and her Husband, takes Jesus in his arms." 


From a Painting by Fra Bartolommeo, at the Capitol at Rome. 


daughter before the mother could touch 
any holy thing or take part in common 
life. During this period she must keep 
to the seclusion of her own home. The 
purification might take place any time 
after these days—during any great feast 
—and if the mother sent her offerings 
she need not be present in the Temple 
herself. 

To one so religious and so near Jeru- 


might be “reclaimed” to his parents by 
the payment of five shekels (about three 
dollars) as “redemption money.” 

The presentation and redemption 
were quickly made. It was a simple 
ceremony: the child was given to the 
priest, with two short benedictions, then, 
on the payment of the redemption 
money, was handed back to his parents. 

Thus, having fulfilled the law, Mary 
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now ascends the steps in the court of 
the women for the purification. She 
has dropped the price of the sacrifices 
—the price of two turtle-doves, the of- 
fering of the poor—into one of the con- 
tribution chests, and, as the sound of 
the organ announces the kindling of the 
incense, she takes her place within one 
of the wickets at the side of the Ni- 
canor Gate, and, in silent prayer and 
praise, waits the coming of the priest. 
He approaches, sprinkles her with the 


blood of the doves and pronounces. her 
clean. 

The ceremony is ended, but, as the 
parents still linger by the gate, an aged 
man enters, and, to the amazement of 
Mary and her husband, stops before 
them, takes Jesus in his arms and ‘lifts 
up his heart in thanksgiving to God. 

Simeon was a righteous man and just 
and of the deepest religious spirit. 
Long had he hoped for Israel’s Re- 
deemer. He had watched his people 


The Holy Night. 
From a Painting by Correggio. 
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‘*The Holy Child was circumcised.’’ 
From a Painting by Fra Bartolommeo, at Uffizi, Florence. 


sinking beneath the weight of inward 
sinfulness and of outward tyranny, and, 
in his yearning prayers to God for the 
promised Deliverer, he was told that 
he should not die before he had “seen 


the Lord’s Christ.” This day, coming 
into the Temple under a strong impulse 
of the Spirit, he sees in the babe in 
Mary’s arms the fulfilment of the 
promise, and, in his joy and gratitude, 
exclaims, “Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart, O Lord, according to thy word, 
in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation which thou hast prepared be- 
fore the face of all peoples; a light for 
revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory 
of thy people Israel.” 

Then turning to the marvelling par- 
ents, he blesses them and with pro- 
phetic words points out the mission of 


their child and the deep sorrows in 
store for them. 

At this moment an old prophetess, 
Anna, whose long life had been spent 
in the Temple, approaching, catches the 
last words of Simeon, and, looking upon 
the Holy Child, lifts up her soul in a 
hymn of thanks, for she also sees in 
Him the Messiah, “the redemption of 
Jerusalem.” 

Having performed all things accord- 
ing to the law, Joseph and Mary return 


The ‘ Star'’ of the New King appearing to the Magi. 


From a Painting by Roger van aer Weyden. 
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Bethlehem. — Convent f the Nativity. 
From a Photograph. 


to Bethlehem. But they do not return 
to the cave. How long this dim, rude 
grotto was their home we do not 
know. Perhaps it was no longer than 
the night of the nativity. At most it 
could have been but a few days, for, if 
Joseph had not been able to find a 
house, Jewish hospitality—one of the 
strongest and most beautiful of Jewish 
national traits—would have provided 
for them. After the registration, how- 
ever, there was room enough in Beth- 
lehem, and when the Wise Men come 
they find the Holy Family living in a 
“house.” 

But even this “house” may have been 
only a second chamber in the same 
limestone cliff, almost as roughly and 
as scantily furnished as the stable to 
which it was attached. 

Contrast the rough-walled cave of 


that day, and its humble, primitive fur- 
nishings, with the artificial and almost 
gaudy decorations which now glare 
from every corner of the lamp-lighted 


interior. The cave is reached through 
the Church of the Nativity, which has 
stood for so many centuries over the 
sacred spot. Stooping through a door- 
way at the western end. of the church 
and passing down the gloomy nave, low 
and thickly pillared, you descend a 
broad flight of marble ‘steps and come 
directly into the cave. It is not large, 
—scarcely thirty-eight feet long and 
only eleven feet wide—but it is the most 
hallowed chamber in all the earth’s 
broad bosom. We wish away , the 
smooth marble and the silk that pave 
and line the sides and floor. We would 
have the ragged rock of the original 
walls. Instead of the smoky flicker of 
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the lamps that hang from the roof, let 
us have the sweet half-twilight of that 
December day, or even the narrow 
flame of the hostelry lantern with which 
the shepherds found Him, Whose cradle 
the cave is, for we would see it as it 
was. But we shall have to forget our 
surroundings. And can we not, when, 
turning to a little recess in the east 
wall, -we read in Latin letters round 
a silver star inlaid in the marble floor, 


Tradition has named them and given 
us their history. 

It was shortly after the presentation 
in the Temple that these Wise Men, or 
magi, appeared in Jerusalem asking for 
the Messiah—King of Israel, whose 
“star” they had seen at its rising, and 
to whom they now came to pay hom- 
age. 

These magi were not of the evil class 
so often spoken of as sorcerers and 


An Evening at Nazareth. 


From a Painting by Paul Leroy. 


“Here Jesus Christ was born, of the 
Virgin Mary.” 


THE COMING OF THE WISE MEN. 
Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar may 
have been the names of the wise men 
from the East. We do not know. We 
do not even know that there were three 
of them. All that we are sure of is the 
meagre story that St. Matthew tells us. 


practisers of magic, but were wise men 
in truth; priest-sages, from the East, 
who were deeply learned in the sci- 
ences, especially astrology. 

It is probable that they came from 
Persia. For two centuries Judaea was 
a province of the Persian Empire, and 
many of the Jews never returned to 
Palestine after the exile, but remained 
in scattered communities over the lands 
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From a Photograph, 


The Cave in which Christ was born. ‘' We forget our surroundings, when, turning to a little recess in the East wall, we read in Latin letters round 


a silver star inlaid in the marble floor, ‘ Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary. 
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of the East, where their descendants 
were still living. Then the Jewish and 
Persian faiths had much in common, 
and the interests between the two coun- 
tries at this time were close and mu- 
tual. The East was almost as full of 
Jews as the West. Judaism went with 
the Jew; a Jew was nothing if not re- 
ligious—and Jewish ideas, especially the 
burning belief that a great prince, the 
Messiah, was about to be born in Pal- 
estine, was diffused through every land. 

The Persians were well acquainted 
with the prophecies concerning Him, 
both those current among the Jews, 
and that of their own prophet, Balaam, 
and they also knew that the expected 
time was close at hand. 

It was this new “star” in the heaven 
that confirmed their faith. It an- 
nounced to them His birth and started 
them on their journey of homage. 

The Wise Men came directly to Jeru- 
salem and to Herod, as the one most 
likely to tell them where the new King 
might be found. 

Their appearance was quickly noised 
about Jerusalem, and it roused the 
greatest excitement, not only in the ‘* Redemption Money.’ 
palace of Herod, but over all the city. From a Painting by F. Goodall. 











The Magi on the way to Bethlehem. 


From a Painting by J. Portaels. 








From a Painting by Sebastian Conca, 


'' The Wise Men came directly to Jerusalem and to Herod.’’ 
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The Three Kings find the Christ-Child. 


From a Painting by C. Schonherr. 


It was a time of expectation and un- 
rest. The yoke of foreign tyranny 
galled the people; clouds of the coming 
storm rolled dark across the horizon; 
prayers, like the mutterings of distant 
thunder, rose continually for the Mes- 
siah; literature was completely mes- 
sianic; false messiahs rose everywhere; 
and Israel only waited the word of the 
true king. When, therefore, the news 
spread among the Rabbis, that Magi 
from Persia, from the land of the 





prophet Balaam,—a prophet of the 
Messiah, whom the Jews thoroughly 
honored—had seen the “star” of the 
new King, and were now in Jerusalem 
inquiring where he was born, their ex- 
citement led them almost into open re- 
bellion. 

But Herod was still the master in 
Jerusalem... The Wise Men had gone to 
him with the question: Where is the 
King of the Jews born? 

Little did they know Herod. He 














From a Painting by J. Portaels. 


The Flight into Egypt. 
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would have been glad to answer their 
question. This Idumean usurper, this 
most crafty of all tyrants, this master- 
murderer, whose throne was anchored 
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where this King is to be born, having 
previously found out from the magi the 
exact time they first saw the “star” 
arise. 





Their Flight from the City at dawn of day. 


From a Painting by Clande Lorraine. 


in a sea of blood—he tell of one who 
had come with claims to his kingdom? 
The news struck terror to his heart. 
He immediately called together his 
high priests and all the rabbis, and 
with his usual cunning, asks of them 


With one voice the priests and 
teachers told Herod that the Messiah 
should be born in Bethlehem. This was 
all he wanted, and now, with pretended 
interest in His welfare, Herod secretly 
sends the Wise Men on to Bethlehem 

















‘* They were probably far into the desert when Herod's soldiers entered Bethlehem.’’ 


From a Painting by Olivier L. Merson. 
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with his friendly and imperial wish that 
when they have found the Child they 
quickly return, that he also may go and 
pay homage. 

As they leave Jerusalem, to their 
great joy, the “star” arises before them 
and stands in the heavens over Beth- 


lehem. Passing through the low gate 
of the town, they find the Holy Family 
—now living in a “house”—and, spread- 
ing their gifts before the Child, in 
humble adoration bow down and wor- 
ship Him. These were the first of the 


Gentiles to acknowledge Jesus king. 


‘‘ Egypt was their destination now."' 


From a Painting by Liezen-Mayer. 
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Resting on the Road to Egypt. 
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‘" He makes ready their few belongings, saddles them upon the ass behind Mary 
and the Child and passes out, a fugitive.’’ 


From a Painting by M. Furst. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

The Wise Men had found the infant 
Messiah, but should they become the 
means in Herod’s hands of the destruc- 
tion of Him Whom they came to wor- 
ship? Herod proposed that they 
should. He directed them to return 


and tell him when they found the Child, 


but as they were about to leave for 
Jerusalem with the anxiously awaited 
news, they were warned in a dream of 
the real purpose of Herod and they 
hasten from Bethlehem and “depart 
into their own country another way.” 
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In the Desert. 


From a Painting by M. Dastugue. 


Repose in Egypt. 
From a Painting by 8. Benz. 
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Herod was quickly apprised of their 
secret departure. He was baffled but 
not yet beaten. He had not been king 
over Palestine these more than thirty 
years to be balked by three star-gazing 
sages from beyond the Euphrates. Had 
he not foreseen this very deception on 
their part and had he not taken pre- 
cautions against it? “Fools,” he must 
have muttered, “fools that ye should 
think to thwart Herod. Ye are still 
his easy tools.” 

In his malignant cunning Herod had 
graciously inquired of them what time 
the “star” first appeared. They seem 
to have told him that it first rose about 
two years previous to their visit. That 
was fact number one. He then made 
the scribes tell him where the child 
should be born. They had said, Beth- 
lehem was the place. This was fact 
number two. What. more did he want? 
He knew the time and the place, and 
now the Wise Men might return to 
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him or they might not. If they came, 
then only one child would be murdered; 
if they did not come, why, he had as 
many assassins as there were children 
in Bethlehem, and what were the lives 
of twenty or thirty babes, if in any way 
they threatened him? 

But he was reckoning without God. 
The Wise Men doubtless told Joseph 
of their warning dream, and thus, given 
an intimation of Herod’s designs, 
Joseph was prepared for the message 
to flee from the land, that came to him 
also in his sleep. Startled by the dream, 
he rises, makes ready their few belong- 
ings, saddles them upon the ass behind 
Mary and the Child, and passes through 
the gates of the silent town, out under 
the midnight skies, a fugitive, but still 
guided by that kind, mysterious Provi- 
dence whose purposes never fail. 

Egypt was their destination now, and 
passing through Hebron and Beer- 
sheba, they were probably far into the 


Resting on the way to Egypt. 
From a Painting by H. Le Rolle. 
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‘‘ Herod's soldiers entered Bethlehem with orders to slay every male child of two years old or under.’’ 


From a Painting by Gustav Dore. 


desert when MHerod’s soldiers enter 
Bethlehem with orders to slay every 
male child of two years old or under. 
How this horrible decree was exe- 
cuted, whether secretly, or openly by 
armed force, we do not know, but there 
are no good grounds for the belief of 
some historians that the massacre never 
occurred. It is not strange that Jose- 
phus and the writers of that day failed 
to mention it, for what was the death 
of these children compared with the 
thousands Herod slew in the course of 


his bloody reign, or with the three 
thousands of his own countrymen that 
his son Archelaus had murdered in the 
Temple as his inauguration fete? 

As the population of Bethlehem was 
then, perhaps not over a score of chil- 
dren were killed. But the Messiah- 
King was not among the number, nor 
were Mary’s lamentations heard in the 
wail of the mothers of Bethlehem, for 
the Holy Family were safe in a distant 
land. 


(To be continued.) 





IN THE 


“*AUTOCRAT’S”’ 


LIBRARY. 


By GRACE LE BARON. 


ITH each recurrence of the 

\) \) days when the chestnut burr 

tells its secret to the waiting 
world outside, when returns the season 
of the falling leaf, there will ever come 
the memory of him, the last leaf, meta- 
phorically speaking, upon the literary 
tree of yesterday, whose fibres were 
planted in the world of American lit- 
erature more than half a century ago; 
of him who dropped from the “for- 
saken bough,” leaving a sorrowing 
world to “cling” with tenderness and 
tears to the memory of a past identified 
with the author of that prophetic poem 
—“The Last Leaf.” 

Boston may assert its claim upon 
him, Cambridge may plead a prior 
right, but the great heart of the Ameri- 
can people throbs as with one pulsa- 
tion at the mention of the name of “Dr. 
Holmes.” 

He was one of the few great men who 


have died, truly mourned for what he 
was as well as for that which he ac- 


complished by his masterly genius. 
Biographers of today may write his 
life story, but it can be, at best, only a 
binding together of the ripened sheaves 
of grain—the aftermath of thought and 
memory, whose seeds were sown in the 
pathway of all who knew him; for his 
life was an open book of simple stories, 
between whose covers we, who are 
blessed with memories of him, may in- 
sert our leaf of tribute. So it is, that 
at this season of the falling leaf the 
writer of this would share with her 
readers the memories of a day that 
will ever be held sacred to hallowed 
associations of an hour spent with the 
“Autocrat of the breakfast table,”’ whose 
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name “leads all the rest,” “as one who 
loved his fellow-men.” 

Yes, he had climbed Parnassus’ 
height to its very top, but his spirit 
of generous criticism and encourage- 
ment were ever readily given to those 
others who attuned their lyres to the 
harmony of sweet poesy, for he was 
a kindly critic to all the lesser poets, 
and his commendation, “a practised 
writer,” was a stimulus to greater and 
nobler work. 

The writer had been accustomed to 
meet him almost daily under the his- 
toric roof of the “Old Corner Book- 
store” in Boston, the meeting place of 
the literati; had watched him chat ir 
merry mood with Lowell, or bend in 
quiet deference to the subdued voice of 
the Quaker poet Whittier; and, in truth, 
had caught the infection of his laughter 
over some morceau of wit, the condi- 
ment which so seasoned his long and 
merry life; for, as he often affirmed, he 
liked nothing better than a_ hearty 
laugh, and his practise, as all know, 
confirmed his theory—for that he could 
enjoy a merry laugh, even when seem- 
ingly at his own expense, was once 
proven after his return from his last 
visit to Europe. 

Then it was that Vanity Fair, whose 
prerogative is to caricature, illuminated 
its pages with an exaggerated portrait 
of Dr. Holmes. 

The overhanging eyebrows were ac- 
centuated, and made to look as stiff and 
angular as the proverbial “quills upon 
the fretted porcupine;” but they failed 
to fret the original of the picture. His 
pen, of abnormal size, poised behind 
his ear, inspired no retort from its 





Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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owner’s realistic one; and those of his 
friends who, like good old Dr. George 
Ellis, took exceptions to the portrait, 
but wasted their sympathy, for to Dr. 
Holmes himself the picture was one of 
keen enjoyment. 

“Good! good!” he said looking at 
it; “that is capital! capital!” and the 
next day the “Old Corner” received a 
characteristic note from him which 
read: 

“That picture made me laugh. I 
want to laugh again. Please send me 
another if you have it.” 

Dr. Holmes’ letters were indeed al- 
ways characteristic of him; they were 
his second self; the embodiment of wit, 
kindliness, modesty. The writer treas- 
ures today many such; one in particu- 
lar, that speaks as a voice out of the 
long past. 

A magazine of the hour produced a 
portrait of him, which in this note he 
says “is a reproduction of the best pho- 


tograph I ever had taken!” 

In recognition of his 

placed willingly beneath it, I sent a bit 

of a poem which the good doctor thus 
acknowledged: 

Still more warmly I thank 

you for the poetical tribute with which 


autograph 


you have honored me. It is perhaps a 
little more highly colored than I de- 
serve, but a slight excess in that direc- 
tion rarely,—I may say never,—gives 
mortal offence to those who are the 
subjects of over-commendation. 

“Believe me, 

“Very truly yours, 
“Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 

As years went on, these daily calls 
of Dr. Holmes at the Old Bookstore 
became of necessity less frequent; yet 
he always kept himself in touch with 
the literary world by almost daily mes- 
sages to the historic spot whose very 
walls are sacred to the memory of that 
long array of names veritably inscribed 
upon the title pages of their books that 
line the shelves of Boston’s oldest li- 
brary. 
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It was at one of these chance meet- 
ings that the writer caught the inspira- 
tion to visit the Autocrat in his home; 
and the inspiration followed upon the 
latter’s invitation, emphasized with his 
merry twinkle and cordial smile. 

“IT am at home any afternoon after 
four,” he said. “Come and see me, 
won’t you?” 

The elements, health and a host of 
other equal disagreeables intruded, so 
that the resolution to accept at once 
was delayed by consequent regrets. 

At last, on a crisp cold afternoon in 
holiday week in 18—, I was ushered 
into the little reception room of the 
house on Beacon Street. I had but a 
few moments in which to note the num- 
berless volumes that were arranged 
about in cloistered nooks and shelves. 
Books everywhere! With an interest 
born of familiarity and long life with 
such companions, I was from afar test- 
ing my knowledge by their outside ap- 
pearance, when the maid returned with 
the message: 

“Dr. Holmes will be pleased to see 
you in his library,” and I followed her 
guidance above stairs. 

Such a picture! Such an one as only 
a famous poet could inspire! The open 
fire crackled with its timely warmth! 
The frozen current of the Charles lay 
dormant beyond the library windows, 
its glassy surface seeming a mirror 
which reflected the cloud effects of the 
setting sun! Without, a winter's day 
was telling of winter’s cold, but within, 
the warmth of hospitality accorded me 
found expression, as the doctor ad- 
vanced to “welcome” me, and the very 
sparkles in the open fireplace seemed 
to awaken anew at his great warmth 
of cordiality! 

How natural that his opening words 
should be: 

“I was just laughing at something 1 
was reading. Let me read it to you;” 
then, as if fearing possibly that my 
sense of humor might not be equal to 
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his own (which it was not!), he said, 
hesitatingly, as he turned to the page: 

“Now, perhaps, you won’t think it as 
funny as I do, because you are prepared 
for it.” 

Immediately conversation led on to 
humorists and their writings, and with 
a little timidity, but with equal honesty, 
I allowed that my bump of humor was 
not as fully developed as it should be, 
for I read but little of that style. 

Instantly, without a second’s hesita- 
tion, came this reply: 

“Well, I confess that I should not 
care to have a lady tell me that she 
read too much of such writings,” and 
he intimated how hazardous was the 


world of humor to always live in, 
adding: 
“TI don’t like coarse and vulgar 


humor, but,” he repeated, “nothing I 
like better than to laugh! There is 
pathos enough in the world!” 

I fancied I discerned later in his tone 
a bit of that pathos, as he referred to 
his visit that very day to his birthplace 
in Cambridge, and to the changes that 
Time in his ruthless claim was making 
everywhere. 

“I found,” said he, “to mark the 
place of my birth a great tall building. 
I don’t just know what it was.” 

Then, in a reminiscent manner, he re- 
verted to his former home on Mont- 
gomery Place, now Bosworth Street. 
His jovial mood asserted itself once 
again, and he said: ’ 

“It is famous today, I believe, for 
Park’s musty ale, and musty ale is good 
—so report says,” he added, merrily. 

“You know,” he continued, “I was a 
minister’s son, and lived a very quiet 
life; never went to the theatre, even, 
much then, and indeed, very little of 
late days. But I did come once so 
near seeing Kean and didn’t that I 
have often regretted it!” 

The “national flower” of our country 
was a subject so near to my heart that 
I could not forbear speaking of it; more 
especially as the devotees of the corn 
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as an “emblem” were just then making 
themselves heard. 

He was as practical in his criticism 
of it as was the emblem itself! 

“No,” he said, “I never did like the 
corn! It is indigestible stuff, anyway. 
Good white flour is good enough for 
me!” 

And so the conversation drifted on 
to an analysis of the different claimants 
to the honor of becoming Columbia’s 
national flower, and the goldenrod, 
of which I myself was a strong de- 
votee, came up for its recognition by 
him. At its mention, the poet, who 
saw in it poetical possibilities as well, 
referred to a poem he once wrote about 
it. 

“Yes,-I like the goldenrod,” said he 
admiringly. ‘There is only one objec- 
tion to it, and that is in its name. I 
wish it was not so suggestive in its 
name of gold, for,” he added, “in these 
days gold and property seem to govern 
everything.” 

How characteristic! Thus to exhibit 
the true spirit of the true man—the key- 
note of his whole life as manifested by 
his recognition of worth, intrinsic 
worth, as the credential for American 
citizenship and American authorship. 

I argued away his doubts by saying 
that the field flower was a symbol of 
simplicity, as well as of our country’s 
natural product and wealth in her gold 
mines beyond the Rockies, and also of 
the simple flower’s kinship with every 
remotest corner of our country. 

The fire burned low in the grate, but 
the gathering twilight seemed only to 
intensify the flame! The lights beyond 
the Charles peeped out one by. one, as 
reminders of the dusk outside, and, as 
well, that time was passing. 

With hesitancy I said: 

“Now, Doctor, will you recite me one 
verse of ‘The Last Leaf’ before I go? 
—only one, please.” 

Without any hesitancy on his part, he 
replied: 

“T shall recite it all to you.” 
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“Oh, no,” I argued persistently, feel- 
ing it too much happiness to come into 
my life, and, too, fearing to tax him too 
much. 

“Oh, no, only one verse. 
you too much to say all.” 

With his characteristic unselfishness, 
that made me dumb in entreaties, he 
said: 

“Don’t you worry about me; I shall 
recite it all to you!” 

And he did! 

Seating himself in his great arm- 
chair before the open fire, he sunk far 
into its hospitable depth, placed his feet 
upon the fender, clasped his hands to- 
gether, and recited those prophetic lines 
of his majestic poem, “The Last Leaf,” 
with as much fervor for his one at- 
tentive listener as if he were addressing 
a crowded auditorium and awaited the 
bravos of the multitude! 

To me, bravos, although merited, 
seemed most inappropriate; and at the 


It will tire 


close of his recitation silence reigned, 


broken only by the regular ticking of 
the clock that had measured off for 
me an hour of time that must ever be 
a memory of the pleasures of the long 
ago! 

The parting words of the hour, even, 
seemed almost sacriligious for me to 
speak! My impulse was rather to steal 
away, with the prayer of my heart un- 
uttered on my lips,—“God bless the 
Last Leaf upon the forsaken bough!” 

With a murmured adieu, I parted 
from him, to be wakened back to this 
world by his kindly words, trying to 
convince me of his pleasure in the 
hour. 

True, mine was indeed a privilege, 
thus to be the only one in such an 
audience room! and memory’s walls will 
always be radiant with its treasure,— 
while the sighing of the last leaf in 
autumnal woods ever calls up to me the 
voice that sung its harmony for me 
that well-remembered day of the Christ- 
mas-tide in Yesterday’s long ago! 
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By L. H. Bickrorp. 


by the fireplace, “that I do not 

know all things. It is true 
that others have rights I am in 
decency bound to respect, whatever my 
curiosity. But it is equally true that I 
have the inestimable privilege of ex- 
pressing my surprise at certain very 
strange events, particularly when and 
where my friends are concerned, and 
this privilege I propose to stand for. 
In your case, we have the not unfa- 
miliar proposition of a man in love. 
On a day, he becomes engaged to the 
lady of his choice. On another, he is 
married to the lady of his choice. On 
another, he is divorced, and, it appears, 
the lady was not at all his choice. 
These connective facts have been de- 
monstrated in other cases than yours, 
but not quite so abruptly in any in- 
stance that I can recall. You may re- 
member that it is but two months to a 
day since your engagement was an- 
nounced. One month ago the wedding 
took place, in the most fashionable 
church in the city and attended by all 
the gorgeous and disgusting pageantry 
customary with such linkings. The 
whole town was there. The match was 
looked upon as a remarkable one—and 
that it was I am now prepared to admit 
—and you were overwhelmed with cost- 
ly gifts. Yet today you are again a sin- 
gle man, and your wife is off to a water- 
ing resort, where her name is already 
being connected with the name of a 
man of influence, if not of wealth—the 
old lover she is supposed to have jilted 
for you. As somebody worthy of more 
respect than might be a mere acquaint- 
ance, and as the individual who went 
before a staring mob of twelve hundred 


6¢ | T is true,” acknowledged the man 


people in the guise of your best man, 
I think I have the right to ask an ex- 
planation. I pause for it.” 

The young fellow in the chair leaned: 
back and looked thoughtfully at the 
ceiling. He was indisputably and ag- 
gravatingly calm. There were no traces 
of care or worriment under the eyes, 
where care invariably stamps itself. He 
was smoking a cigar, and his mental 
state, to all appearances,’ was of hal- 
lowed bliss. 

“Your former wife,” continued his 
friend after an eloquently suggestive in- 
terval, ‘does not seem to be _ heart- 
broken.” 

“My former wife,” hastened the other, 
“fs in the best of health and spirits, as 
she informs me in a letter today. It 
may interest you to know that she has 
become re-engaged to her former flame 
and that I have wired congratulations. 
I shall always take an interest in Fifiora 
despite my limited acquaintance with 
her.” 

The man by the fireplace started. For 
himself, he was not calm, and mystery 
annoyed him. 

“I could not understand this romance 
from the first,” he said sharply; “the 
proceeding all along seemed peculiar 
and unusual.” 

The man in the chair smiled blandly 
up at the man by the fireplace. 

“To you, perhaps,” he responded. 
“Yet it was the most natural, sensible 
and necessary step I ever took. I shall 
never regret it. Indeed, I often think I 
might have lived happily with Fifiora 
had not the understanding been other- 
‘wise.”’ 

The man by the fireplace moved over 
to a chair and sank limply into it. 
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“Understanding?” he interrogated 
violently. “Do you mean to say that 
all this was pre-arranged?” 

The other nodded. 

“On either side,” he replied. “A law- 
yer could not have drawn up a stronger 
or more technically correct document. 
I had never met Fifiora until a month 
previous to our marriage. It was at an 
afternoon at Mrs. Moth-Miller’s. We 
conversed for half an hour and I madea 
proposal of marriage. The only thing 
in the way was another man. That was 
her part of the affair and she managed 
it well. She enabled me to get a three 
months’ lease from him; I married her, 
and at the stipulated time she was re- 
turned as per contract. The divorce 
was the most difficult of all. It was 
hard to convince the jury of the incom- 
patability of temper when we were 
really on such good terms. But I hada 
friend at court and he finally brought it 
about charmingly—made me an inhu- 


man monster, of course, and painted 
Fifiora’s sufferings rather freely, but 
that, naturally, was a part of his plot. 
Poor Johnson, he is a first-rate chap, 
and he did me a great favor, but he cer- 


tainly lied awfully about it. You are 
aware that I only called on my wife 
three times after we were married, these 
visits being strictly business ones?” 

He directed a cloud of smoke toward 
the ceiling. His companion was crushed 
and bewildered. 

“No,” was the dry answer, “I did not 
know it—but that is immaterial. As I 
informed you, I do not know every- 
thing.” 

There was a significant and tedious 
pause. The divorced man lit another 
cigar. 

“Well?” interrogated the bewildered. 

“Well?” mildly repeated the other 
man. 

“Have you nothing more to say?” 

The man with the cigar was evidently 
deeply surprised. 

“More?” he asked. ‘That is the end 
of the story.” He paused again and 
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then resumed hesitatingly: ‘That is, un- 
less you are curious to know the 
‘why’ ?” 

The listener closed his lips firmly and 
then opened them. Irritation was dis- 
played in every movement. 

“Distinctly,” he remarked, “I wish 
to know the ‘why.’ ” 

“Well,” was the complacent response, 
“we married for money. Neither of us 
had money, so we married for it. That 
is how the whole arrangement came 
about. You know I am not a rich 
person. Indeed, my income for two 
years has been inadequate to one that 
has a position in society to maintain. I 
have hundreds of friends. She has hun- 
dreds of them. But one cannot vulgar- 
ly borrow, particularly in cases like 
this—one dislikes going about in a 
dress suit paid for by some other per- 
son. The young man she was to marry 
was brilliant, and all that, but miser- 
ably poor. She could never have lived 
in a cottage. Our joint profits from 
this wedding were just $55,675.88—as I 
have it marked in this little book. I 
cannot well regret so profitable an in- 
vestment.” 

The listener jumped from his chair 
and paced the room. He was a nervous 
person, and once, as he crossed the til- 
ing in front of the fireplace, he kicked 
a footstool viciously. Then he stopped 
and stood threateningly before the man 
in the chair. 

“You make a wretched story-teller,” 
he exploded. “You profess that you 
will give me an explanation, and yet 
every new sentence adds to the aggra- 
vation and makes me more impatient. 
Then you stop in the middle of it all. 
Now, if you have reached what you be- 
lieve to be the finish of your tale, 
kindly tell me so and I will leave. 
Otherwise, I must insist on a simple 
statement of facts. I would suggest 
that you have failed to mention how 
two persons, without money, married in 
such a way that each made a profit?” 
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For the first time the man in the chair 
assumed an air of interest. He smiled 
faintly and motioned to the empty seat 
beside him. He offered his friend a 
cigar and contemplatively watched him 
light it. 

“Now, Joseph,” he said, “I must se- 
riously request you to be calm. I need 
not impress upon you the importance 
of keeping this confidence strictly to 
yourself. As you say, you were my best 
man and as such you have some right 
to an explanation. I am, as you know, 
a popular man. We will not discuss 
why this is so. The all-important fact 
is that I am peculiarly and, as I some- 
times think, unfortunately popular. But 
I am—or was—also poor. My only ex- 
pectations are—or were—in a fairly well- 
to-do aunt. As is customary in such 
cases, these expectations were post 
mortem, however. Concisely, then, I 
found myself getting into debt. My 


place in society called for constant 
drainings on my limited bank account 
until I was entirely without a bank ac- 
count. I was in debt at my club, in debt 
to my tailor, and in debt to my hatter. 


I grew morose thinking about it. Fi- 
nally I went to my aunt. She is a dear, 
kindly old creature, with revolutionary 
curls. When I had explained the situ- 
ation she informed me that never, so 
long as I was a single man, could I ex- 
pect assistance from her. ‘On your 
marriage,’ she observed, ‘I expect to do 
something to give you a start, but so 
long as you are single you cannot look 
to me. Single men are necessarily wild, 
particularly young single men. Find a 
good girl and marry her.’ That was 
the ultimatum—and I have a prejudice 
against matrimony. No man should 
marry before he is forty, and I have fif- 
teen years to wait. 

“One afternoon I attended an affair 
at Mrs. Moth-Miller’s. There, for the 
first time, I met Fifiora. She was from 
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the South, and we immediately got on 
common ground. We exchanged con- 
fidences, and eventually I told her of 
my plight—somehow it didn’t seem an 
extraordinary liberty, for Fifiora is a 
very sensible and sympathetic person. 
The result was that we discovered our 
cases to be almost parallel. She, too, 
had post mortem and marital expecta- 
tions. I will not tell you, further, what 
we talked about, nor discuss the details 
of our arrangement. When our en- 
gagement was announced, the surprise 
was general. We were showered with 
congratulations. On our marriage, so- 
ciety turned out as it had never turned 
out. As for wedding gifts, no couple 
had ever been more favored. Over 
these, we instituted a system of book- 
keeping. The partnership agreement 
had previously been such that we were 
to share equally. To Fifiora went half 
of the check for $10,000 from my aunt. 
Two checks for $5000 each from her rel- 
atives went into the profit account. 
Smaller checks, drafts and orders made 
the cash ledger show $30,000 to our 
credit. The silver ware added im- 
mensely to the net profit, and, of course, 
spoons predominated. How comes it 
that the friends of a young married 
couple always become convinced and 
fearful that the spoons will run out. 
Consistently, of course, we could not 
dispose of all this wealth of silver and 
china, so we divided it equally and Fi- 
fiora went to the seashore. Then came 
the divorce—and then, freedom.” 

The other man got up. His stride 
was expressive and his voice tinged 
with sarcasm. 

“And may I ask,” he said, “what your 
estimable aunt says of this?” 

The divorced person looked specula- 
tively toward the fire. 

“My aunt,” was the reply, “has prob- 
ably changed her will.” 
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By T. THOMPSON 


IDDLECOME PARK was fair 
B to see. Nature had been bet- 
tered at an outlay of half a mil- 
lion dollars. The city was proud of its 
beautiful park and grateful to Jonas 
Biddlecome, the donor. The gratitude 
was not unmixed, for a new city hall 
was sadly needed, and Jonas had other 
millions and no known heirs. | 

There were a few—there always are— 
who did not credit Jonas with the gen- 
erosity and public-spirit of which the 
park seemed an evidence. The founda- 
tion of his fortune, they said, was city 
contracts dubiously obtained and doubt- 
fully executed, and it was a debatable 
question with these as to whether he 
had always been strictly honest in the 
“deals” and “speculations” by which he 
had increased his wealth. 

The critics were right, in part, though 
they knew it not. It was not generos- 
ity, neither was it public spirit, that had 
moved Jonas to donate the park. In 
some sense the gift was an atonement, 
unsatisfactory at the best, because he 
was not quite sure that there was any- 
thing to atone for. He had been like 
many other men, only more successful. 
He had succeeded, not so much by be- 
ing honest as by seeing to it that others 
did not cheat him. He had not been 
notoriously untruthful, but in business 
transactions he had not always felt un- 
der the necessity of telling all that he 
knew. He had been “close” without 
being avaricious; and if he had helped 
no one neither had he ever asked help 
of any. 

When the gout attacked him he re- 
tired from business and began to look 
about for ways to get rid of his money. 
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The gout was in his foot, but he was 
afraid that it would not stay there. His 
father had died of gout in the heart, and 
Jonas fancied that he had strange sensa- 
tions in that hitherto unnoticed organ. 

Jonas seldom went to church, but he 
read his Bible diligently. His favorite 
biblical character was Zaccheus, who 
first gave half of his goods to the poor 
outright, and then stood ready to re- 
turn, fourfold, any gains unlawfully 
made. Jonas could not recall any in- 
stances of deliberate dishonesty; from 
his moral point of view he had been 
only cleverer than the rascals he had 
dealt with, and brighter than those who 
were not rascals. But he admitted to 
himself that in his long business career 
there might have been instances in 
which he had acquired gain not in ac- 
cordance with the golden rule. Con- 
science demanded of him to do some- 
thing to prove to himself that he was 
not an unworthy disciple of Zaccheus. 
The outcome of this reasoning was the 
munificent Christmas gift to the city. 

He rode in the park every day; his 
detractors said he did so in order that 
he might be pointed out as the donor 
of the splendid present. Really he cared 
nothing for such fame; he rode in the 
park that he might be able to say to his 
conscience, “See this that I have done. 
I have made restitution fourfold for 
any evil that I may have done.” Peo- 
ple did not give him credit for the pos- 
session of so much conscience. 

For a time he was happy; then park 
commissioners arose who did not know 
Jonas. They made alterations and im- 
provements, not only without consult- 
ing him, as had been customary, but 
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even contrary to his wishes. Although 
he had given the park to the city with- 
out conditions, he always had consid- 
ered it his park. One of the commis- 
sioners, forgetting that Jonas was an 
old man, and somewhat whimsical, in 
response to a suggestion of his said, 
“The park is the property of the city. 
It is the interests and wishes of the pub- 
lic that should be considered rather 
than those of any individual, however 
he may be entitled to our gratitude. 
After that Jonas’s conscience no 
longer troubled him; he was sorry that 
he had given the park to the city. He 
rode in it every day, not to enjoy him- 
self, not to admire the scenery, or to 
take the air, but to jealously note the 
changes that were being made. He had 
not dreamed that anything would ever 
be done to the park contrary to his 
wishes. When the fountains did not 


play he was angry, and he was angry 


when they did. Nothing met with 
his approval. He rode in the park 
every day, suffering from discontent 
and gout. He ate and drank to 
excess and aggravated his disease, 
and was forever finding something 
wrong in the park to aggravate his dis- 
content. One day he passed a man 
with an old shawl over his knees, sit- 
ting on a bench. The man smiled and 
Jonas fancied that he smiled at him. 

“The fellow is insolent,” he said to 
himself; “he smiles at me, Jonas Biddle- 
come, millionaire, self-made man.” 

The man was there every day on the 
bench, smiling familiarly, as the rich 
man rode by. It became unbearable. 
After his rebuff by the park commis- 
sioner, Jonas had taken pains to conceal 
his feelings about the park, but now he 
felt that the beggar, as he designated 
the occupant of the bench, read his 
thoughts and laughed at his discontent. 
There were many people in the park, 
but Jonas saw only the man on the 
bench with his everlasting, inscrutable 
smile. Awake or asleep he seemed to 
see the beggar everywhere. 


One day he sent for the park police- 
man and very nearly unbosomed himself 
to that important functionary. 

“Is there no way in which the park 
can be cleared of beggars?” he asked. 
“They are very annoying.” 

“It’s against the rules to beg in the 
park,” said the officer; “I will see to it 
that the ordinance is vigorously en- 
forced.” 

That night Jonas slept tranquilly and 
awoke refreshed. When he set out for 
the park he made his coachman drive 
rapidly, as he was in a hurry to see the 
bench vacant or occupied by those to 
whom he was indifferent. His spirits 
rose as he entered the enclosure. Once 
more he recognized his acquaintances 
and returned their greetings. But when 
he reached the bench there sat the beg- 
gar as of yore, and in his smile Jonas 
fancied that there was a gleam of mali- 
cious triumph. The policeman lounged 
near, evidently seeing no occasion for 
the exercise of his power. Jonas beck- 
oned him to the side of his carriage: 

“Why don’t you turn that beggar 
out?” he demanded. 

“What beggar? Where?” asked the 
officer in surprise and consternation. 

“That man there on the bench,” said 
Jonas. 

“Oh, him! He don’t. beg,” said the 
officer, evidently greatly relieved. 

“T want him turned out,” said Jonas, 
stiffly. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the officer, 
touching his hat, “but as long as he be- 
haves himself it can’t be done. It’s a 
public park.” 

Jonas rode on. “Curse him,” he mut- 
tered, “does he own this park? It’s my 
park. I paid for it and they named it 
after me. And that man sits there and 
laughs at me and they tell me that I 
can’t turn him out! The fellow knows 
that I’m cheated about the park, and 
he’ll tell everybody, and the whole city 
will jeer at me.” 

There were moments when his mind 
regained something of its old-time 
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clearness and he said: “What does it all 
matter, anyway?” And then the pro- 
cess of deterioration would again su- 
pervene—a process of which he was 
unaware—and it did matter to him 
more than anything else in the world. 

But he had never been a passionate 
man and the mood of hatred did not 
long dominate him; it soon gave place 
to a consuming curiosity. Did the 
man really know? 

Jonas could not but see that the man 
was content and happy. He wanted to 
be content and happy himself, but did 
not know how to be. He longed to 
discover the secret source of the man's 
cheerfulness. One day his carriage 
was stopped close to the bench with 
its smiling occupant. He did a sur- 
prising thing. 

“Get in here and ride with me,” he 
said to the man. 

The man laughed outright and let 
the shawl slip down from his legs. 
Then Jonas saw that he was a cripple, 
that his legs dangled helplessly from 
the bench. 

Jonas was not a man to draw back 
from an undertaking; he ordered his 
coachman to lend a hand, and with the 
assistance of the policeman the cripple 
was got into the carriage. He did not 
seem either surprised or elated by his 
good fortune. They rode about the 
park, an oddly mismated pair. Every- 
body marvelled and many and varied 
were the comments. Some said that 
Jonas was fulfilling a wager. Others 
that it was a fad of the rich man. 

“Our park is looking well today,” 
remarked the cripple, pleasantly. 

“Our park!” cried Jonas, with with- 
ering contempt; “it’s my park. I am 
Jonas Biddlecome; the park is named 
for me and not for you, whatever your 
name is.” 

They rode about quarrelling and ges- 
ticulating violently. The cripple was 
the coolest and had the best of it in 
the argument. Jonas could only reit 
erate that he had bought the land and 


had the park iaid out. The argument 
of the cripple staggered him. 

“{ was born on this land,” he said. 
“It belonged to my father; you got it 
away from him.” 

“T paid for it,” snarled Jonas. 

“Not for my part,” said the cripple, 
decidedly; “and you know you didn’t 
pay enough. Besides, you paid him 
railroad stock that went down and 
ruined him.” 

“Was that my 
Jonas. “I lost, too.” 

“Never mind, then,” said the cripple 
soothingly; “I'll own that you have 
fixed up the old place so that I like it, 
if it ain’t as it was when I was a boy. 
I sit on my bench and look at my 
beautiful park and congratulate myselt 
that I get so much out of you for 
nothing.” 

And. he gave utterance to a senile 
chuckle. 

“The park isn’t beautiful to me,” 
said Jonas, dolefully. ‘I don’t see any 
beauty in it.” 

“No,” said the cripple, calmly, “you 
can’t.” 

“Why not?” cried Jonas, eagerly. 

“Because you don’t sit on the bench, 
perhaps,’ answered the cripple. “I 
don’t enjoy it so well riding with you; 
I don’t see the same things.” 

“What is it that you don’t see?” 
asked Jonas, timidly, much impressed 
by the nian with whom he found him- 
self associated. 

“T don’t see the sun glints on the 
pond,” answered the cripple. ‘Your 
wheels make a crunching sound on the 
gravel, so that I cannot hear the laugh- 
ter of the children, and one of the 
wheels squeaks. The coachman hasn’t 
oiled it for a week, I am sure.” 

“T’ll discharge him tonight,” cried 
“Is there any- 


fault?” protested 


Jonas, in a passion. 
thing else?” 

“Lots of things,” answered the crip- 
ple. “I wish you wouldn’t ride in your 
park at all; it don’t do you any good.” 
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“Then you admit that it is my park?” 
cried Jonas. 

“My park isn’t your park,” said the 
cripple. 

’“How can I see the park you see?” 
asked Jonas anxiously. 

“You might sit on the bench,” said 
the cripple. 

“T'll do it,” said Jonas. 

“But then, you haven’t got withered 
legs,” replied the cripple. 

“T’ve got the gout,” said Jonas, 
humbly. ‘“Wouldn’t that do?” 

“Perhaps it would. At any rate it’s 
better than nothing,” said the cripple. 

The next day the two old men sat 
on the bench together. 

“There’s my sun glint,” cried the 
cripple, excitedly. ; 

“I see it,” grumbled Jonas; “it’s 


fading the canopy on the barge.” 
“Then you don’t see it,” said the 
cripple. 
Jonas felt abashed and said nothing 


for a long time. At last he asked, tim- 
idly. 

“What are you seeing now?” 

“My children, the darlings,” said the 
cripple. ‘See them wade in the pond.” 

“They make the water muddy,” re- 
plied Jonas, fretfully. 

“The bottom is bad, it ought to be 
of clean sand,” answered the cripple; 
“it would be better for the children.” 

“They talk of cleaning it out and put- 
ting in sand,” said Jonas. 

“You ought to have done it in the 
first place,” exclaimed the cripple, se- 
verely. “What did you make the pond 
for, anyway?” 

“T didn’t make it for children to wade 
in,” said Jonas, gloomily. 

“Didn’t you ever wade in ponds 
when you were a boy?” asked the crip- 
ple. “I did. That is what is the mat- 
ter with my legs. I took cold and 
something settled in them. But I could 
work on a bench, and so I didn’t mind. 
There is something the matter with my 
hands, now. But I don’t mind, only 
for Madia’s sake.” 


He seemed lost in thought for a 
while, and looked sad. But soon the 
smile came back and he cried: 

“Just look at those dogs; what a time 
they are having!” 

“They break down the Sowers,” said 
Jones, disapprovingly. ‘Dogs shouldn’t 
be permitted in the park.” 

By a violent effort the cripple moved 
himself along the bench and lurched 
against his companion. 

“Get off my bench,” he cried, an- 
grily. “I won’t have you here; you’d 
make a wilderness out of paradise. 

Jonas got up in much trepidation. It 
was not possible for the cripple to do 
him bodily harm, but he was afraid of 
the man’s invincible spirit. Ele lin- 
gered about, keeping out of the cripple’s 
sight, but remaining where he could 
see him. At sunset a girl came into 
the park pushing a wheeled chair. The 
policeman helped her to put the old 
man in it, and then pushed it as far as 
the park gate. Every day she brought 
the old man to the park and he never 
seemed to miss his quandam friend. 

But Jonas missed the companionship 
of the cripple. During their two days’ 
intimacy he had almost lost his discon- 
tent and was even better of his gout. 
Forbidden to bask in the cripple’s hap- 
piness, his soul was troubled. There 
were moments when his mind regained 
something of its normal power and he 
was angry at himself for his weakness. 
He tried to live the life of a man of 
wealth, position and influence; but 
when he was alone he could not but 
feel that the cripple was happier than 
he. He longed to regain his forfeited 
place on the bench and see the park 
as the cripple saw it. He dared not 
again encounter the indignation he had 
once aroused; but one day, swallowing 
his pride, he waylaid Madia as she en- 
tered the park. 

“If you please, miss,” he said, “I 
should like to have your father take 
me back again. I won't say anything 
about his park this time.” 
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By T. THOMPSON 


IDDLECOME PARK was fair 
B to see. Nature had been bet- 
tered at an outlay of half a mil- 
lion dollars. The city was proud of its 
beautiful park and grateful to Jonas 
Biddlecome, the donor. The gratitude 
was not unmixed, for a new city hall 
was sadly needed, and Jonas had other 
millions and no known heirs. 

There were a few—there always are— 
who did not credit Jonas with the gen- 
erosity and public spirit of which the 
park seemed an evidence. The founda- 
tion of his fortune, they said, was city 
contracts dubiously obtained and doubt- 
fully executed, and it was a debatable 
question with these as to whether he 
had always been strictly honest in the 
“deals” and “speculations” by which he 
had increased his wealth. 

The critics were right, in part, though 
they knew it not. It was not generos- 
ity, neither was it public spirit, that had 
moved Jonas to donate the park. In 
some sense the gift was an atonement, 
unsatisfactory at the best, because he 
was not quite sure that there was any- 
thing to atone for. He had been like 
many other men, only more successful. 
He had succeeded, not so much by be- 
ing honest as by seeing to it that others 
did not cheat him. He had not been 
notoriously untruthful, but in business 
transactions he had not always felt un- 
der the necessity of telling all that he 
knew. He had been “close” without 
being avaricious; and if he had helped 
no one neither had he ever asked help 
of any. 

When the gout attacked him he re- 
tired from business and began to look 
about for ways to get rid of his money. 
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The gout was in his foot, but he was 
afraid that it would not stay there. His 
father had died of gout in the heart, and 
Jonas fancied that he had strange sensa- 
tions in that hitherto unnoticed organ. 

Jonas seldom went to church, but he 
read his Bible diligently. His favorite 
biblical character was Zaccheus, who 
first gave half of his goods to the poor 
outright, and then stood ready to re- 
turn, fourfold, any gains unlawfully 
made. Jonas could not recall any in- 
stances of deliberate dishonesty; from 
his moral point of view he had been 
only cleverer than the rascals he had 
dealt with, and brighter than those who 
were not rascals. But he admitted to 
himself that in his long business career 
there might have been instances in 
which he had acquired gain not in ac- 
cordance with the golden rule. Con- 
science demanded of him to do some- 
thing to prove to himself that he was 
not an unworthy disciple of Zaccheus. 
The outcome of this reasoning was the 
munificent Christmas gift to the city. 

He rode in the park every day; his 
detractors said he did so in order that 
he might be pointed out as the donor 
of the splendid present. Really he cared 
nothing for such fame; he rode in the 
park that he might be able to say to his 
conscience, “See this that I have done. 
I have made restitution fourfold for 
any evil that I may have done.” Peo- 
ple did not give him credit for the pos- 
session of so much conscience. 

For a time he was happy; then park 
commissioners arose who did not know 
Jonas. They made alterations and im- 
provements, not only without consult- 
ing him, as had been customary, but 
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even contrary to his wishes. Although 
he had given the park to the city with- 
out conditions, he always had consid- 
ered it his park. One of the commis- 
sioners, forgetting that Jonas was an 
old man, and somewhat whimsical, in 
response to a suggestion of his said, 
“The park is the property of the city. 
It is the interests and wishes of the pub- 
lic that should be considered rather 
than those of any individual, however 
he may be entitled to our gratitude. 
After that Jonas’s conscience no 
longer troubled him; he was sorry that 
he had given the park to the city. He 
rode in it every day, not to enjoy him- 
self, not to admire the scenery, or to 
take the air, but to jealously note the 
changes that were being made. He had 
not dreamed that anything would ever 
be done to the park contrary to his 
wishes. When the fountains did not 
play he was angry, and he was angry 
when they did. Nothing met with 
his approval. He rode in the park 


every day, suffering from discontent 


and gout. He ate and drank to 
excess and aggravated his disease, 
and was forever finding something 
wrong in the park to aggravate his dis- 
content. One day he passed a man 
with an old shawl over his knees, sit- 
ting on a bench. The man smiled and 
Jonas fancied that he smiled at him. 

“The fellow is insolent,” he said to 
himself; “he smiles at me, Jonas Biddle- 
come, millionaire, self-made man.” 

The man was there every day on the 
bench, smiling familiarly, as the rich 
man rode by. It became unbearable. 
After his rebuff by the park commis- 
sioner, Jonas had taken pains to conceal 
his feelings about the park, but now he 
felt that the beggar, as he designated 
the occupant of the bench, read his 
thoughts and laughed at his discontent. 
There were many people in the park, 
but Jonas saw only the man on the 
bench with his everlasting, inscrutable 
smile. Awake or asleep he seemed to 
see the beggar everywhere. 


One day he sent for the park police- 
man and very nearly unbosomed himself 
to that important functionary. 

“Is there no way in which the park 
can be cleared of beggars?” he asked. 
“They are very annoying.” 

“It’s against the rules to beg in the 
park,” said the officer; “I will see to it 
that the ordinance is vigorously en- 
forced.” 

That night Jonas slept tranquilly and 
awoke refreshed. When he set out for 
the park he made -his coachman drive 
rapidly, as he was in a hurry to see the 
bench vacant or occupied by those to 
whom he was indifferent. His spirits 
rose as he entered the enclosure. Once 
more he recognized his acquaintances 
and returned their greetings. But when 
he reached the bench there sat the beg- 
gar as of yore, and in his smile Jonas 
fancied that there was a gleam of mali- 
cious triumph. The policeman lounged 
near, evidently seeing no occasion for 
the exercise of his power. Jonas beck- 
oned him to the side of his carriage: 

“Why don’t you turn that beggar 
out?” he demanded. 

“What beggar? Where?” asked the 
officer in surprise and consternation. 

“That man there on the bench,” said 
Jonas. 

“Oh, him! He don’t beg,” said the 
officer, evidently greatly relieved. 

“I want him turned out,” said Jonas, 
stiffly. 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the officer, 
touching his hat, “but as long as he be- 
haves himself it can’t be done. It’s a 
public park.” 

Jonas rode on. “Curse him,” he mut- 
tered, “does he own this park? It’s my 
park. I paid for it and they named it 
after me. And that man sits there and 
laughs at me and they tell me that I 
can’t turn him out! The fellow knows 
that I’m cheated about the park, and 
he’ll tell everybody, and the whole city 
will jeer at me.” 

There were moments when his mind 
regained something of its old-time 
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clearness and he said: ‘What does it all 
matter, anyway?” And then the pro- 
cess of deterioration would again su- 
pervene—a process of which he was 
unaware—and it did matter to him 
more than anything else in the world. 

But he had never been a passionate 
man and the mood of hatred did not 
long dominate him; it soon gave place 
to a consuming curiosity. Did the 
man really know? 

Jonas could not but see that the man 
was content and happy. He wanted to 
be content and happy himself, but did 
not know how to be. He longed to 
discover the secret source of the man's 
cheerfulness. One day his carriage 
was stopped close to the bench with 
its smiling occupant. He did a sur- 
prising thing. 

“Get in here and ride with me,” he 
said to the man. 

The man laughed outright and let 
the shaw! slip down from his legs. 
Then Jonas saw that he was a cripple, 
that his legs dangled helplessly from 
the bench. 

Jonas was not a man to draw back 
from an undertaking; he ordered his 
coachman to lend a hand, and with the 
assistance oi the policeman the cripple 
was got into the carriage. He did not 
seem either surprised or elated by his 
good fortune. They rode about the 
park, an oddly mismated pair. Every- 
body marvelled and many and varied 
were the comments. Some said that 
Jonas was fulfilling a wager. Others 
that it was a fad of the rich man. 

“Our park is looking well today,” 
remarked the cripple, pleasantly. 

“Our park!” cried Jonas, with with- 
ering contempt; “it’s my park. I am 
Jonas Biddlecome; the park is named 
for me and not for you, whatever your 
name is.” 

They rode about quarrelling and ges- 
ticulating violently. The cripple was 
the coolest and had the best of it in 
the argument. Jonas could only reit- 
erate that he had bought the land and 
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had the park iaid out. The argument 
of the cripple staggered him. 

“{ was born on this land,” he said. 
“It belonged to my father; you got it 
away irom him.” 

“T paid for it,” snarled Jonas. 

“Not for my part,” said the cripple, 
decidedly; “and you know you didn’t 
pay enough. Besides, you paid him 
railroad stock that went down and 
ruined him.” 

“Was that my 
Jonas. “I lost, too.” 

“Never mind, then,” said the cripple 
soothingly; “I'll own that you have 
fixed up the old place so that I iike it, 
if it ain't as it was when I was a boy. 
I sit on my bench and look at my 
beautiful park and congratulate myseli 
that I get so much out of you for 
nothing.” 

And he gave utterance to a senile 
chuckle. 

“The park 
said Jonas, dolefully. 
beauty in it.” 

“No,” said the cripple, calmly, “you 
can't.” 

“Why not?” cried Jonas, eagerly. 

“Because you don’t sit on the bench, 
perhaps,” answered the cripple. “I 
don’t enjoy it so well riding with you; 
I don’t see the same things.” 

“What is it that you don’t see?” 
asked Jonas, timidly, much impressed 
by the nian with whom he found him- 
self associated. 

“I don’t see the sun glints on the 
“Your 


fault?” protested 


isn’t beautiful to me,” 
“T don't see any 


pond,” answered the cripple. 
wheels make a crunching sound on the 
gravel, so that I cannot hear the laugh- 
ter of the children, and one of the 
The coachman hasn’t 


wheels squeaks. 
oiled it for a week, I am sure.” 

“T’ll discharge him tonight,” cried 
Jonas, in a passion. “Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“Lots of things,” answered the crip- 
ple. “I wish you wouldn’t ride in your 
park at all; it don’t do you any good.” 
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“Then you admit that it is my park?” 
cried Jonas. 

“My park isn’t your park,” said the 
cripple. 

“How can I see the park you see?” 
asked Jonas anxiously. 

“You might sit on the bench,” said 
the cripple. 

“T’ll do it,” said Jonas. 

“But then, you haven’t got withered 
legs,” replied the cripple. 

“T’ve zot the gout,” said Jonas, 
humbly. ‘“Wouldn’t that do?” 

“Perhaps it would. At any rate it’s 
better than nothing,” said the cripple. 

The next day the two old men sat 
on the bench together. 

“There’s my sun glint,’ cried. the 
cripple, excitedly. 

“I see it,’ grumbled Jonas; “it’s 


fading the canopy on the barge.” 
“Then 
cripple. 
Jonas felt abashed and said nothing 
for a long time. At last he asked, tim- 


you don’t see it,’ said the 


idly. 

“What are you seeing now?” 

“My children, the darlings,” said the 
cripple. “See them wade in the pond.” 

“They make the water muddy,” re- 
plied Jonas, fretfully. 

“The bottom is bad, it ought to be 
of clean sand,” answered the cripple; 
“it would be better for the children.” 

“They talk of cleaning it out and put- 
ting in sand,” said Jonas. 

“You ought to have done it in the 
first place,” exclaimed the cripple, se- 
verely. “What did you make the pond 
for, anyway?” 

“I didn’t make it for children to wade 
in,” said Jonas, gloomily. 

“Didn’t you ever wade in ponds 
when you were a boy?” asked the crip- 
ple. “I did. That is what is the mat- 
ter with my legs. I took cold and 
something settled in them. But I could 
work on a bench, and so I didn’t mind. 
There is something the matter with my 
hands, now. But I don’t mind, only 
for Madia’s sake.” 


He seemed lost in thought for a 
while, and looked sad. But soon the 
smile came back and he cried: 

“Just look at those dogs; what a time 
they are having!” 

“They break down the Nowers,” said 
Jones, disapprovingly. ‘Dogs shouldn’t 
be permitted in the park.” 

By a violent effort the cripple moved 
hiniself along the bench and lurched 
against his con:panion. 

“Get off my bench,” he cried, an- 
grily. “I won’t have you here; you'd 
make a wilderness out of paradise. 

Jonas got up in much trepidation. It 
was not possible for the cripple to do 
him bodily harm, but he was airaid of 
the man’s invincible spirit. He lin- 
gered about, keeping out of the cripple’s 
sight, but remaining where he could 
see him. At sunset a girl came into 
the park pushing a wheeled chair. The 
policeman helped her to put the old 
man in it, and then pushed it as far as 
the park gate. Every day she brought 
the old man to the park and he never 
seemed to miss his quandam friend. 

But Jonas missed the companionship 
of the cripple. During their two days’ 
intimacy he had almost lost his discon- 
tent and was even better of his gout. 
Forbidden to bask in the cripple’s hap- 
piness, his soul was troubled. There 
were inoments when his mind regained 
something of its normal power and he 
was angry at himself for his weakness. 
He tried to live the life of a man of 
wealth, position and influence; but 
when he was alone he could not but 
feel that the cripple was happier than 
he. He longed to regain his forfeited 
place on the bench and see the park 
as the cripple saw it. He dared not 
again encounter the indignation he had 
once aroused; but one day, swallowing 
his pride, he waylaid Madia as she en- 
tered the park. 

“If you please, miss,” he said, “I 
should like to have your father take 
me back again. I won’t say anything 
about his park this time.” 
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“T guess it will be all right if you go 
along with me,” she said. “Father 
doesn’t remember things; he’s getting 
childish. You'll have to tell me your 
name; he may not remember you.” 

Mentally broken though he was, his 
old pride flamed up and the old spirit 
revived within him, making him piti- 
fully majestic. 

“T am the owner of Biddlecome 
Park,” he said, haughtily. It was as 
the owner of Biddlecome Park that 
Madia presented him to her father. 
Jonas’ courage was all gone now and 
he trembled as he waited to hear his 
fate. 

“Sit down beside me awhile,” said 
the cripple, kindly. “Every one who 
will may own the park with me.” 

The next day Jonas resumed his old 
place with confidence. He had not 
been so happy for many a day. He 
saw the sun glints on the pond and 
wished it was warmer, that the children 
might wade in it. He considered if it 


would be possible to warm the water. 
“Tt would cost a million,” he said; 


“but it would pay.” The next moment 
he cried, “Look at that dog; I believe 
he bent over that flower on purpose 
to smell of it. They ought to plant 
flowers that would be more convenient 
for dogs.” 

There were those who laughed at the 
two old men, but others saw the pathos 
of the scene. The park grew more 
beautiful every day as Jonas saw it 
with his soul, as his friend saw it. 
There were those who passed and 
wagged their heads and jeered at the 
once sharp millionaire now fallen so 
low. Others knew that he was a better 
man than in the old days when his 
power was known and feared. Even 
yet something of his old-time shrewd- 
ness survived. He gave liberally and 
wisely to charitable enterprises, and 
sought out and helped many who had 
gone down before him in the deals and 
speculations of other days. But he 
could not be imposed upon even by 


the sharpest rascals. He did not care 
for money, now he was content to sit 
at the cripple’s feet and learn how to 
be happy. 

One day the cripple did not come. 
It was a beautiful day, but the glory 
of the park seemed overcast. Jonas 
waited, hopefully at first, then despair- 
Another day passed and he was 
It seemed as if he must 
lose all that he had gained. His gout 
reasserted itself and his discontent 
threatened to return. At last he asked 
one of the park workmen why his old 
friend did not come. The man told 
him—Madia was dead. 

Jonas acted with all his old-time 
promptness and decision. He went to 
his friend’s home. It was a humb. 
one, and though the neighbors were 
kind, it looked desolate and untidy now 
that Madia was gone. Jonas took the 
cripple to his own house and called in 
the best physicians. There was some- 
thing the matter with the cripple’s 
throat; he could not speak, but his 
eyes seemed to look for something, 
hopefully at first, later with a disap- 
pointment painful to behold. 

When the doctors had done their best 
and failed, Jonas took the treatment 
into his own hands. One morning he 
had the cripple conveyed back to his 
old home. In the afternoon he had 
him placed in the old chair and taking 
Madia’s place pushed him to the park. 

The park did its best in honor of 
the occasion and the day lent lavish 
aid. The sun glints were never so 
bright. The children waded in the 
pond, and a great dog actually wal- 
lowed in a bed of fragrant flowers. The 
old men held each others hands like a 
pair of lovers. Jonas looked in his 
friend’s face and saw that the longing 
of his eyes was satisfied. 

The news spread that they were out 
once more, and everybody passed in 
procession before them. Men lifted 
their hats with a seriousness that was 
almost reverent. The women passed, 


ingly. 
still alone. 
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smiling, with glistening eyes and gentle 
greetings. The children went up and 
touched them on the knees with fear- 
less, curious awe. The birds gathered 
in the tree over their heads and sang 
their sweetest songs, and the dogs lay 
at their feet and looked up at them 
worshipfully. 

It was a long, happy afternoon, but 
at last it was time to go. Eager hands 
placed the cripple in his chair, men 
contending for the privilege of pushing 
it. But Jonas put them all aside. “It 
must not be any different from what 
it was before,” he said; ‘““Madia always 
went alone.” 

They understood. Alone as he had 
come, Jonas pushed the chair back. 
But it was not so easy as in the morn- 
ing, when he had been excited by his 
new idea. He was distressed for breath 
and felt weak and faint. He was glad 
when they got to the house and he 
could sit on the doorstep to rest. He 
felt very strangely for a time and then 
he felt better and would have arisen. 
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But just then a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Opposite was a dingy block 
shutting out the light of the sky. Sud- 
denly it disappeared and in its place 
Jonas saw the park—the park, but 
somehow glorified, glowing in golden 
light and floating on clouds of purple 
and silver. Jonas touched the cripple’s 
hand that he too might see, but the 
hand was cold. 

The passers-by looked at them curi- 
ously. One or two hesitated and: then 
went on, smiling sympathetically. At 
last a man stopped; then a crowd gath- 
ered. 

“What is it, what 
some one asked. 

“Dead, both of them; two old men.” 

“Who are they?” asked a man, press- 
ing into the crowd. 

One of the park workmen was pres- 
ent. He answered, speaking affection- 
ately, as had become the habit of the 
men: 

“The owners of Biddlecome Park.” 
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THE MASTERPIECE 


By HELEN F. HUNTINGTON 


HITTINGTON’S _after-din- 
\W ner story was not a success. 
Young Frazier said he'd 
heard it at least a dozen times, and with 
that uncomplimentary remark he rose 
and sauntered over to the bookshelves, 
in hopes, perhaps, of finding a new and 
better story. He ran his fingers along 
a line of titles and selecting the least 
familiar looked up to say: 

“Payton, I put the last dollar in that 
blessed thousand today. Congratulate 
me on the end of sorrows.” 

“IT am glad for your sake, Tom! 
That was well done. It counts a num- 
ber of hard sacrifices, does it not?” 

“A few,” drily. “But think of what 


? 


I’ll gain from a year in Paris! 
“When shall you start?” 


“Early in October. Almost two 
months to wait and not much to do. 
Whew!” 

Payton laughed indulgently. 
no doubt you can find a few 
models to fill up your time,” 
swered. 

Payton’s friends always dropped in 
upon him this way without the cere- 
mony of previous invitation. On one 
festive occasion Frazier broke a bottle 
of champagne on the hearth, saying in 
his accompanying ovation: “Long live 
this ideal Bohemia, this haven from the 
narrow confines of the Must and May 
of Society,” and much more in praise of 
true Bohemianism; but after all, his 
sincerest compliment was his frequent 
presence. 

“Payton,” Frazier said, suddenly, 
looking over his shoulder at his host, 
“do you often read Amir Khusraw?” 

“Why?” Payton murmured. 


“T’ve 
stray 
he an- 


“If you don’t know why I ask that 
settles it.” He closed the book and 
looked about him retrospectively. The 
room was furnished after the most lux- 
uriant Oriental fashion, with conven- 
ient modificationsin modern upholstery 
to suit the taste of a variously inclined 
company. 

“Everything to delight the eye ex- 
cept a woman’s picture,” Frazier ob- 
served meditatively. ‘Yes, there’s Cas- 
sandra yonder, and the yellow ladies 
on the chimney tiles. When I’m mar- 
ried, Payton, I'll give you my wife’s 
picture; it will give the place the home 
aspect that cheers a man when the 
powers are warring without.” 

“Thank you, Frazier. It is true that 
no woman has ever given me her pic- 
ture; those that can be bought I do not 
care for.” 

“Your own fault entirely,” Whitting- 
ton interposed lazily. “You don’t go 
at it right. Girls don’t fling their pic- 
tures at you any more than they offer 
their hearts unasked. You have prob- 
ably heard——” 

“Are you sure?” Frazier asked, scent- 
ing another story and resolving to dis- 
courage it at its birth, He took from 
the book an old-fashioned photograph, 
a little worn at the edges and slightly 
scorched. “If I could have her face 
for a model, I’d make my mark in the 
world.” 

Payton reached out his hand for it. 
“IT hold that beyond all price,” he said. 
“I remember now that I inadvertently 
took it from my desk with the Cromly 
law-papers, and for safe keeping thrust 
it into that old volume of poems. It, is 
a beautiful face.” 
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“Let me take it closer to the light, 
please,’ Frazier said. “What is it that 
makes this face so _ inexpressibly 
sweet?” 

He held it at arm’s length under the 
Persian lamp, and Whittington, too, 
went over to look at it, scanning the 
delicate, pictured face as one examines 
a rare and beautiful work of art. It 
was the portrait of a young girl with 
deep, dark eyes under level, finely pen- 
ciled brows, and features expressive of 
a sensitive nature of the rare type one 
sees perhaps once in a lifetime, com- 
bining perfect womanly beauty and 
childlike innocence. 

“If Frazier had met her he would not 
have offered that dowdy little Iphigenia 
to the public,’ Whittington observed, 
resuming his cigar. ‘The idea of paint- 
ing from his common little model 
when there are such faces in the world! 
She is no doubt the heroine of many 
a man’s youthful dream—one in par- 
ticular, perhaps,” with a side glance at 
Payton. 

“She is,” Payton answered gravely. 

Frazier seated himself before the fire 
beside his host and laid the picture on 
his knee, where the lamplight fell over 
his shoulder on the upturned face. 

“Are you the man, Payton,” he said 
simply. 

Payton shook his head. 

“IT could wish—” the young fellow 
began, but checked himself abruptly. 
“She must be different from all the girls 
I know. Why can’t I meet her?” 

Payton smiled at his earnestness. 
“You always will be a romantic youth, 
Frazier,” he said, “even when hoary 
old age overtakes you. “If a cold like- 
ness impresses you so, what would her 
living presence be?” 

“T don’t know. I know only that I 
cannot ever have met anyone like her. 
I wish I might. Some natures are like 
load-stones to the virtues and good- 
ness of others, perhaps unconsciously, 
but the influence leads to profitable 
ends nevertheless; so beauty inspires 


genius. Payton, it is a curse to be 
thrust into the world with a glorious 
ideal beckoning onward and poverty 
forever holding one back, as I have 
been, and have people call you imagi- 
native, visionary and all such humbug. 
If I had money and opportunity—well, 
I might show the world a glimpse of 
an artist’s vision, a masterpiece not to 
be forgotten in a day or a year, but 
something to live long after I’ve passed 
away.” 

“For such a sound, healthy young- 
ster, I think, Frazier, you are the most 
romantic creature outside of book- 
covers,’ Whittington interposed. ‘That 
sort of thing,’’ with a desultory wave of 
his hand toward the picture, “leads to 
absolutely no end. It is perfectly ethe- 
real. If you had money and other ad- 
vantages necessary, you would, no 
doubt, make a successful painter of 
character studies, but as it is with you 
let me remind you that there’s no pay- 
ing market for sentiment of your sort. 
Take my advice and stick to the steel- 
wire business, which is not so alluring 
in the abstract, but makes actual affilia- 
tions with the finer metal after which 
we all strive daily.” 

“That’s not half bad, Whittington,” 
Frazier replied without looking up, ac- 
cepting the older man’s kindly impulse 
rather than his advice, “but a man must 
sometimes incline toward his natural 
bent. It is my misfortune that my de- 
ires cannot bend to moneyed ends. 
What of the picture, Payton?” 

“Look closer. Do you see anything 
unusual in the face aside from its 
beauty?” 

“There 
haps—” 

“She’s blind.” 

“Blind. No, not that.” 

“Yes, blind since infancy.” 

“Think of it. Has only had a mere 
glimpse of this great outer world. Is 
she very unhappy?” 

“On the contrary she’s singularly 
sweet tempered and contented.” 


is a look of sadness, per- 
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“Is she like her picture?” 

“Yes and no. I cannot describe her, 
only tell you that she is lovely to look 
at. She has the soul-beauty of Ma- 
donna faces that inspires reverence 
rather than admiration. I thought when 
I first met her as I do now, that I had 
never seen a more beautiful woman, 
and when I grew to know her I caught 
myself forgetting her blindness with 
those great dark eyes looking straight 
at me. I used to go South a good deal 
before my business affairs took the 
rather prosperous turn of late years, 
and on one occasion, when a fine old 
family-seat next my sister’s place was 
put up for sale at a ridiculously low 
price for debt, I bought it and had it 
fixed up to suit myideas of a sortof rest- 
house, where I go once or twice every 
year to get away from the grind and 
tear of life generally. That’s how I 


met Rae Loring. She has lived all her 
life on the farm 
met frequently in 


adjoining, and we 

the old orchard, 
which is sort of a neutral vantage- 
ground between our premises. In this 
way we became quite well acquainted.” 

“Is there no hope that she may re- 
cover her sight?” 

“Everything that could be done with- 
in reasonable limits has been tried, but 
her people are quite convinced that 
there is no help for her. They are very 
poor and proud—too proud perhaps for 
their own good. A young fellow—a 
distant cousin, I believe—who is deeply 
interested in Rae, has spent everything 
but a worn-out hillside farm in the vain 
hope of finding some means of restor- 
ing her sight, but they all know now 
that it is impossible.” 

“Poor girl,” Frazier said with an au- 
dible sigh. And then he added, “Ah! 
if I could only have her for a model! 
Why, Payton, I couldn’t help but 
succeed. I would make her picture my 
masterpiece.” 

“It is not impossible.” 

“Couldn’t you, wouldn’t you, manage 


it for me?” 


“T’ve been thinking of running down 
for a few days. Suppose you come 
down with me, and we’ll see what can 
be done. Let’s see, can you arrange 
your affairs to go by Wednesday?” 

“Payton,” the older man, found op- 
portunity to say, while Frazier stopped 
at the open piano on his way out to 
play a little dreamy nocturne, “I 
thought you were that boy’s friend. 
Can’t you see that he has only artistic 
taste, not talent? It’s a shame to put 
his hard-earned thousand into a bot- 
tomless pit when it should be put in a 
solid business venture. It’s no use my 
trying to sidetrack his foolishness if 
you lead him on in this way.” 

“He needs experience, Whittington; 
he must have it.” 

“But why not tell him brutally the 
truth he needs to hear? You're the 
man to do it, Payton, and you know 
it.” 

“Wait a little while longer. He’s 
young; perhaps after all he has not had 
the opportunity to show his talent. Let 
this be a final test. If he fails here,— 
but wait a little longer.” 

Two weeks later young Frazier found 
himself painting absorbingly with his 
soul in his fingers; and before him, 
seated in the twinkling shade of the 
old apple-orchard, was Rae Loring, the 
blind girl. Her great brown eyes, full 
of mystery, gazed straight before them 
with a look of troubled wonder that 
thrilled the boy’s artist-soul with the 
joy known only to creative souls, min- 
gled with the vague, intoxicating 
dreams of glorious future. He felt the 
growing power of newly awakened 
genius that gave him the delicious con- 
fidence of success, and the picture grew 
very fair under his thrilling touch; but 
it lacked the soul beauty that only true 
artists can give to inanimate things. He 
produced faithfully indeed the girl’s ex- 
quisite wild-rose coloring, the  bur- 
nished lights of her hair, the youthful 
curves of chin and throat, and even 
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the deep dark eyes under the sweep- 
ing lashes, but the intangible, living 
look was lacking. 

But good work grows slowly, and 
meantime time flies or lags to the meas- 
ure of human happiness or woe. To 
Frazier the days passed all too swiftly, 
like a dream set to music; visions of 
future success filled him with conta- 
gious happiness that reflected itself in 
all living things about him, uncon- 
sciously endearing him to the simple 
country-folk of The Glades. After 
Payton’s departure, Marshal Carring- 
ton, the cousin, fell into the habit of ac- 
companying Rae on her sittings. He 
was a grave young man, old in ex- 
perience, and bearing the unmistakable 
stamp of a laborer, but one of the faith- 
ful, manly sort, bound, in the natural 
order of things, to win the respect of his 
most malignant enemy. Frazier could 
not choose but like him, though the 
man’s frank criticism was not always 
acceptable. 

One evening, when the picture wasal- 


most finished, Frazier hailed the young 
farmer as he passed the piazza where 
the artist sat smoking complacently. 
Carrington seated himself on the door- 
step and clasped his lean hands about 
his knees in an attitude of deep reflec- 


tion, while Frazier launched jauntily 
into animated conversation that grad- 
ually took a personal turn, touching 
upon his gay, busy city life, the pro- 
posed trip to Paris, and lastly the 
promising future. 

“And Rae’s picture will go way off 
with you to foreign parts?” Carrington 
observed in the first pause. 

“Yes. On the world’s verdict of that 
hangs my hope of success.” 

“It’s a rare picture, Mr. Frazier, but 
not half so beautiful as Rae. Of course 
it couldn’t be,” he added hastily; “she 
has the face of an angel, and it is not 
given to mortal man to paint so true.” 

“You don’t like it,” Frazier said 
humbly, with an involuntary pang of 
disappointment, though he realized the 


man’s total inability to judge his work 
fairly. 

“Yes I do, but it’s not like Rae. 
You’ve got the color of her eyes and 
the brightness of her hair, like little 
tongues of fire amongst brown 
shadows, and Rae’s little trick of look- 
ing away off with that dreamy gaze that 
says so much more than other people’s 
words; but there’s something in her face 
behind the outward beauty that can’t be 
put on dead cloth. It isn’t rightly your 
fault, for it can’t be done. I’m not say- 
ing a word against that picture, Mr. 
Frazier. It certainly is a fine piece of 
work.” 

Frazier made no answer, and after a 
thoughtful pause Carrington continued, 
“T’ve been wanting to ask a favo~ of 
you, Mr. Frazier. When you travel in 
foreign lands you'll likely hear of much 
that’s wonderful,—do you s’pose you'll 
ever come across a doctor that’s done a 
good deal for blind folks? and would 
you mention Rae’s case? It might just 
happen that way, you know.” 

“Of course,” he answered heartily. 

“T’d take it very kind of you to re- 
member her. Sometimes queer things 
happen in unexpected ways. They say 
they have clever doctors on the other 
side.” 

“Why, now that I think of it, we have 
one of the greatest specialists in the 
world right in our own city. He’s from 
Paris and has done some wonderful 
things, but whether he can do anything 
for Rae is, of course, another question.” 

“Tell me about the doctor you know, 
Mr. Frazier; you say he has cured many 
blind folks?” 

“Why, yes, and he’s famous. People 
go to him from over both continents.” 

“Would he come here?” 

“IT can’t say. He’s a rich man and 
his fame is assured, so you see he can 
do as he pleases. I’m afraid he’d ask 
an exorbitant price for coming way 
down here. Why not take Rae to New 
York and have him examine her eyes?” 

“We couldn’t do that; it would worry 
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her too much. She’s never been away 
from home, you know, and a strange 
place would frighten her. Would it be 
asking too much, Mr. Frazier, to ask 
you to write and lay the case before 
him? I’m such a poor hand at stating 
things on paper.” 

“T’ll take pleasure in writing him. 
Shall I ask him to come down and ex- 
amine her eyes?” 

“Yes, if you please. You might ask 
him his charges, for I’d want to make 
sure of being able to pay him. Maybe 
he’d ask two or three hundred dollars 
for making the trip, and the operation 
and all. I don’t hardly think he’d ask 
more than that, do you?” 

“I’m afraid he would. He might be 
induced to make it a little cheaper 
if——” 

Carrington interrupted him hastily. 
“No, sir; I don’t want it mentioned 
that we’re poor. He might be careless 
if he thought we couldn’t pay, you 
know. I can raise a hundred dollars by 


selling my team of mules, and I sorter 
think my brother will take a second 
mortgage on my farm and things be- 


longing to the house. In all I reckon 
on raising nigh unto four hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“It will be pretty expensive,” Frazier 
cautioned. 

“I'd give my right arm to give her 
sight,” he answered simply. 

It was past midnight when Frazier 
wrote to Dr. Rameau, for he sat up very 
late that night trying to settle a con- 
flicting mental argument. He put the 
light at a convenient angle beside his 
unfinished picture and seated himself 
before it in deep contemplation, trying 
to realize the result of possible failure. 
Gradually the even, pleasant tenor of 
his life rose before him in contrast to 
Carrington’s—the man who had sacri- 
ficed the best of his youth in behalf of 
the girl he loved, whose devotion over- 
stepped every obstacle in her service, 
even to utter self-abnegation, while 
he had squandered countless joys and 


benefits in his stubborn chase after his 
own exclusive pleasure. He saw him- 
self dwarfed to feeble insignificance be- 
side the other man’s simple greatness, 
and the shock of realization pained him 
sorely, for he was of the fine, generous 
nature that strives naturally to rise 
above sordid things. He did not try 
to stifle the voice of self-accusation, 
and so out of wholesome humility was 
born a resolve in which was no hint of 
selfish vanity. 

Dr. Rameau replied favorably, set- 
ting the time of his arrival at his earli- 
est leisure, which was about a week 
later than the date of his letter. His 
statement of his terms made it incon- 
venient to show the letter to Carring- 
ton, so Frazier took the matter wholly 
in hand, replying by telegram, and, at 
the appointed time driving down to 
meet him at the station five miles dis- 
tant. On the way back to the farm he 
laid the case before the famous physi- 
cian with the cool concern of a man 
who has unlimited wealth at his dis- 
posal. 

“They are very poor and proud,” he 
explained, “and if they suspected the 
truth it would hit them hard. They 
wouldn’t even accept a trifling service 
from.an old friend like me. That young 
fellow, Carrington, has spent all his 
possessions in unavailing efforts in her 
behalf, and he’s most anxious to have 
the benefit of your treatment. What I 
want to ask of you is to divide the bill 
within the limits of his ability, say to 
two hundred dollars or so, and put the 
rest to my account. I give Grand & 
Burroughs of New York as my refer- 
ence. You will understand, doctor?” 

“Perfectly!” he answered, tersely. 

“T’d be infinitely obliged.” 

“Say no more about it. It is of no 
consequence who pays the bill, I assure 
you.” 

The specialist examined Rae’s eyes 
critically and pronounced the case al- 
most unique. “There is one chance in 
a hundred that she may recover her 
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sight,” he said, “and the operation will 
be tedious and difficult; but she has 
youth and perfect health on her side. 
Do you wish to take that one chance?” 
turning instinctively to Carrington. 

“What do you advise?” 

“If she were my daughter I should 
not hesitate to give her that chance if 
it were one in a million.” 

“She is perfectly willing to put her- 
self in your hands, and we all trust to 
God’s mercy and your skill,” he an- 
swered quietly. 

The necessary preparation involved 
considerable painful delay, for now that 
the matter was decided upon all con- 
cerned became very restless; an air of 
suppressed excitement pervaded the 
very atmosphere during the anxious 
days of waiting, but finally professional 
assistance was secured, and the opera- 
tion performed in profound mystery, 
for even Dr. Rameau could not deter- 
mine the result immediately. Frazier 
went every day to ask after Rae, and 
Carrington became sort of a moving 
bulletin between the farms until it was 
apparent that the operation was entire- 
ly successful, when he-went almost be- 
side himself with joy. Yet no one was 
allowed to see the patient until all dan- 
ger of relapse was past and she was 
able to take very gradual views of the 
world from a darkened room. 

In the interim of waiting Frazier had 
ample opportunity to view his work in 
the light of Carrington’s impartial crit- 
icism, to which Dr. Rameau uncon- 
sciously added great weight by a casual 
expression of his opinion. “It’s rather 
a good likeness,” he said. ‘“‘Amateur- 
ish, of course. I used to do a little in 
that line myself before success took 
away all the small pleasurable indul- 
gences of my fancy. You're lucky to 
have leisure for that sort of thing, 
young man.” 

After that he could not deceive him- 
self longer. Slowly—very slowly, his 
eyes were opened to the painful truth. 
He realized at last what Whittington 


had so blunderingly declared, that he 
had simply artistic taste, not creative 
talent. Hitherto he had looked upon 
his own work through the deceptive 
medium of romantic inspiration, pro- 
jecting around it his ideal of beauty, 
wholly incapable of separating the real 
from the ideal, as the critical public 
would some time do with merciless 
adroitness. He felt a sort of grim sat- 
isfaction in thinking it all over, that the 
blow had fallen so soon. Now he could 
not go to Paris and spend a whole year 
in vain study, for the thousand dollars 
were spent in a far better cause. 

To over-sensitive natures the death 
of an ideal causes the poignant sorrow 
of personal bereavement all the keener 
felt because they are shut out from 
sympathy of their fellow beings, to 
whom the subtilities of finer natures are 
unknowable. Frazier faced his trouble 
alone with exceeding bitterness, con- 
scious only of the impassable gulf be- 
tween himself and the world of van- 
ished ideals. 

It was the morning of Rae’s complete 
convalescence. He managed to take 
Dr. Rameau to the station and on his 
return’ roused himself to make a few 
trifling preparations for his own de- 
parture the following day. While thus 
engaged some one knocked softly at 
the half-open door. It was Rae, look- 
ing about her timidly, a blue sun-bon- 
net screening her unaccustomed eyes 
from the too vivid glare of the Septem- 
ber sun. 

“Mr. Frazier,” she began, with a little 
smile, like the sudden radiation of light, 
“they tell me that you are going away 
soon, so I came to see you first of all. 
This is my first trip out alone and I 
want to talk to you.” 

He rose and offered her a chair in 
the shadow, and she threw off her bon- 
net, revealing her unconscious loveli- 
ness that thrilled his unfulfilled ambition 
sorely. Beside her was the picture 
which caught her roving glance in- 
stantly. 
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“How pretty!” she exclaimed, with 
the innocent pleasure of a child. 

“The portrait of yourself,” he mur- 
mured, wishing she had not touched 
upon the painful subject. 

“Am I so pretty as that?” she asked 
in innocent wonder. 

“My dear girl, you are far more 
beautiful,” Frazier said earnestly. “It 
is a very poor thing indeed with you 
beside it.” 

“No, that is as I was once—when I 
was in darkness. Now—oh! Mr. Fra- 
zier, I want to thank you for—every- 
thing, but I have such poor speech to 
tell you what’s in my heart! And even 
if I could put all my happiness into 
words you wouldn’t understnd me, be- 
cause you were never blind. Marshal 
tells me that you have everything— 
youth and wealth and talent, and will 
some day be a great man. You must 
be very happy, but, Mr. Frazier, if any- 
thing should ever happen to make you 
sad or troubled, don’t forget that you 


brought me out of darkness into light 


and joy. Don’t ever forget that; I 
never will, and I can only thank you 
from my heart and pray for your hap- 
piness as long as I live.” Tears of pa- 
thetic gratitude rose in her eyes and 
trickled down her cheeks unheeded. 
Frazier felt a strange tightness about 
his heart as he began to realize a hun- 
dredth part of the happiness his sacri- 
fice had brought a fellow being. 

“Why, there’s Carrington,” he said 
lamely, feeling that he must say some- 
thing to force back the great lump in 
his throat. 

“Ah! yes, Marshal. He’d do anything 
in the world for me and I love him 
dearly, but with all his tenderness he 
could not do what you have done. Dr. 
Rameau told me what I’ve felt in my 
heart all the time—that you have done 
more to help me than you would tell 


any of us, and I won’t ask you a thing 
about it, only thank you.” 

Frazier never quite remembered what 
he said then, but he never forgot the 
solemn joy of that hour in the realiza- 
tion of his service. When Marshal ap- 
peared a little later in search of Rae he 
said simply, ‘“Miss Rae likes the pic- 
ture and, Carrington, I wish you’d per- 
suade her to keep it. It would give me 
the greatest pleasure.” 

“T thought it was to be your master- 
piece,” Carrington began slowly, look- 
ing from the picture to the radiant 
model. 

“IT was mistaken. 
of that.” 

“What is a masterpiece then if this 
is not?” the girl asked. 

“It is supreme success; something 
that the whole world recognizes as 
truly wonderful and lovely, such as is 
given to but few men to produce.” 

Carrington smiled gravely. “Mr. 
Frazier,” he said, “you may some time 
be a great artist and have your work 
known the world over, but you will 
never do a greater work than this—this 
will always be your masterpiece.” He 
laid his toil-worn hand very gently over 
Rae’s eyes and looked down at her with 
the infinite tenderness of life-long de- 
votion. 

“Ah! yes, Carrington, that is true,” 
the young fellow answered simply, ‘‘and 
what greater reward than this could a 
man ask?” 

Frazier went back to the steel-wire 
business almost cheerfully, but Whit- 
tington and Payton, who knew him 
best, detected instantly the subtle 
growth from vacillating boyhood to 
earnest manhood, and because each 
loved him unreservedly they rejoiced, 
and made deep-laid plans for his future 
as far as one man may plan for another. 


I am not capable 





THE SACKING OF DOE CASTLE 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


‘ HE farther Macfugle and I went 
toward the northwestern corner 
of Ireland, the nearer we came 

to the jumping-off place, and the more 

we heard about The MacSwine, and 
when we reached Dunfanaghy, which is 
the very most northwestern town in all 
the island and which nestles under the 
frowning heights of Horn Head,—liter- 
ally the afore-mentioned jumping-off 
place,—we were fairly steeped in the 
story of the notorious freebooter. The 
MacSwine’s cave stood, black-mouthed 
and mysterious, on the face of the abrupt 
cliff of the Muckish, his gun boomed 
in the surf among the wild rocks at 
the base of Horn Head, and his castle 
was reputed to stand on an inlet of 

Lough Swilly a few long Irish miles 

away, so modernized and rendered do- 

cile with the passing of the centuries as 
to pass under the peaceful name of Doe 

Castle. 

It was this castle, with its rough bat- 
tlements moss grown and ivy garlanded, 
still frowning seaward, with its crum- 
bling towers haunted by bats and sea- 
gulls, and its rough-flagged courts grass 
grown, that we, Macfugle and I, 
stormed and sacked, escaping as might 
freebooters of the elder centuries, with 
our ill-gotten gain. 

“Ye’ll not be able to get in it at all,” 
said Thomas as we started; “‘there’s a 
key with young Mr. Stewart, but he’s 
away the day and the windies do be 
boarded up tight.” Whether he meant 
this last remark as a hint or not, we 
carefully scanned “the windies” after 
our arrival, but they were boarded up 


tight indeed. Those on the lower floor 
and the doors were fortified as_ if 
against a musketry fire, with two-inch 
oak plank, while only here and there 
an upper window blinked in solemn 
darkness, its eyes unlidded and staring. 

The receding tide had left the moat 
bare anddry and the outer wall was 
easily reached. Climbing this by steps in 
the stone we reached the battlements 
and looked seaward, as had no doubt 
the crossbowmen of the first MacSwine, 
facing the swish of the rain and the 
beat of the sea, and looking down upon 
the narrow earthworks and dismounted 
cannon of one of the later defenders of 
the castle. 

“It appears to me,” said Macfugle, as 
he wiped the drip of the west wind 
from his face; “that there is a good 
deal of atmosphere about this place.” 

Macfugle was right. We found the 
Donegal mountains and indeed the 
whole northwest of Ireland plethoric of 
atmosphere. Trailing clouds of mist, 
garlanded with drizzle and festooned 
with showers, had met us at the railway 
terminus at Letterkenny and we were 
theirs. In reply to our inquiry for fine 
weather, Andy, the driver of the mail 
van for Dunfanaghy, had said: “Ou, ay, 
it'll be a wee fine when the dew does be 
aff the mountains.” 

On the top of the highlands the north 
Atlantic trades, whipped into a gale, 
burst the great heart of the clouds and 
fairly deluged us with a rush of wind 
and water that turned Macfugle’s um- 
brella inside out and sent his chimney- 
pot hat skithering over the gorse. 
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“Say, call this?” he 
gasped. 

“Ou, ay,” said Andy imperturbably, 
“this be the dew coming aff the moun- 
tains.” 

But in spite of rain and wind, of moat 
and battlements and boarded windows, 
we got into the castle. I climbed an 
archway between the outer and inner 
walls, tiptoed along a tiled roof in mo- 
mentary fear lest it fall in and drop 
me into the unknowable beneath, and 
finally with fingers and toes in the 
crevices of the rough stone, lighted 
much like a fish hawk on an upper win- 
dow-ledge whose narrow stone lipped 
the cavernous mouth which presently 
swallowed me. But it was reserved for 
Macfugle to outdo all previous romance 
of the adventure and enter a mediaeval 
castle in strictly mediaeval fashion. 
Prowling in the moat, along whose sea- 
ward edges the incoming tide already 
crinkled, he found, half hidden in the 
rock-weed at the base of the castle wall, 
Within, a passage 


what do you 


a narrow doorway. 
turned at an abrupt angle and climbed 
the dark recess by a steep and narrow 


stair. Entering this with many mis- 
givings, a lighted match in one hand 
and his umbrella at charge bayonets in 
the other, he mounted ten or a dozen 
steps only to find the end of his match 
and of.the passage at the same time. 

Then he noticed faint rays of light 
as if from cracks in the wall above his 
head, and pushing there he pushed aside 
a stone of the flagging of the inner 
court and came up through the ground 
like a very dusty and much over-fed 
gnome. 

Thus it happened that Macfugle and 
I discovered the ghost of the castle at 
the same time. I, coming downstairs, 
heard his eerie footsteps coming up and 
he, coming upstairs, heard my weird 
footsteps coming down, and both 
paused. I think Macfugle shuddered, I 
know I did, as the ghostly echoes 
rapped upon distant doors and hid in 


CASTLE 


the darkness of undiscovered stairways. 
Then each came forward a few steps 
and paused again, and again the ghostly 
echoes danced off into the unexplored 
distance. I think we should each have 
turned and fled and added one more 
tale to those of the haunted room had. 
not Macfugle begun to whistle to keep 
his courage up. 

There was no mistaking that whistle. 
A man in whose octave there are no 
half stops and who can change the key 
three times in whistling four bars of 
Swanee River is not likely to be taken 
for a ghost even in a mediaeval haunted 
castle, and I rushed joyfully forward 
to greet him. Macfugle, however, had 
no such evidence that I was not the 
veritable ghost he half expected to see 
and with a gasp of dismay he struck 
wildly at me with that ever-ready um- 
brella and then fled to the safety of the 
courtyard, where I found him preparing 
for a hasty sortie over the wall. I am 
not sure to this day that he is willing 
to believe that I was the ghost which 
he met in the darkness of the Mac- 
Swine’s stairway, and I suspect him of 
dealings with the Society of Psychical 
Research on the strength of his ex- 
perience. 

This inner courtyard was one of the 
oldest parts of the castle, paved with 
irregular slate flagging and surrounded 
by low walls and ruins of masonry be- 
tween which pointed arched doorways 
led hither and thither. Over the prin- 
cipal of these, leading to the main 
castle, hung a small bell fastened to the 
wall by a spiral spring of rusty iron 
and apparently not used for centuries. 
Probably in the early days the Mac- 
Swine had called his serving men to- 
gether with this bell. Perhaps it had 
sounded the alarm for an attack on the 
castle; perhaps it had called tall fighting 
men and dark-haired Irish maidens to 
the banquet on the return of the great 
freebooter; perhaps, too, it would have 
been just as well if Macfugle had let 
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this bell alone. But he could not. For 
a wonder he did not attempt to carry 
it off with him but contented himself 
with ringing it, and that got us into 
trouble enough. It hung above reach 
and there was no cord to it. Probably 
the MacSwine poked it with a spear 
or threw a tomahawk at it, but having 
neither, Macfugle did the next best 
thing and jabbed it with his umbrella. 
It was a sweet-toned bell and jingled and 
ding-donged away on its spiral spring, 
working itself into a spiral spasm of 
tinkling tintinnabulation that threaded 
the clouds of mist trailing in from the 
western ocean and sailed landward far 
into the dreamy distance. 
“What ho, warders, 
shouted Macfugle. 


what ho!” 


255 


“You hush your what hoing,” I 
warned him. ‘Do you want to get the 
constabulary down here? We're in this 
castle without permission and you don’t 
want to advertise it in that way, either.” 

“Don’t you fret,” replied Macfugle; 
“there isn’t anything livelier than a fish 
within two miles of us, Irish miles at 
that.” 

This seemed plausible, for the Mac- 
Swine’s stronghold stands on a point of 
land projecting far into Lough Swilly, 
draped with the everlasting rains of the 
Donegal coast and with the nearest 
house two miles away, Irish miles at 
that, as Macfugle had said. 

Yet, since the agrarian uprising in 
Donegal the constabulary have been 
“Musha, as thick as spatters in a bog 
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road, and always foreninst ye like a fly 
to a sore nose,” and as the event proved, 
they, or some one else, were within the 
reach of Macfugle’s jangling of sweet 
bells. 

I need not enter into the details of 
our exploration of the castle. Darkness 
lurked within its walls, decay clung to 
its masonry, and strange voices sounded 
through its winding corridors and up 
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and toothless stones that grumbled, a 
sighing as if ghosts said “S-s-s-h” one 
to another as we came along, and little 
moans of weariness and pain from walls 
that were tired of standing erect 
through the long centuries and would 
fain crumble to their original oblivion 
of shapeless granite and be at rest. I 
heard it; so did Macfugle, and it kept 
him with his umbrella at a “repel cav- 
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and down its blind stairways. The 
building talked to itself. It was not 
the echo of our footsteps in the dank 
passages, it was not the wind moaning 
about the turrets and calling through 
the narrow slits in the masonry whence 
the MacSwine’s archers sent their ar- 
rows singing at the castle’s assailants. 
I don’t know what it was, but I heard 
it—a strange, weird mumbling as of aged 


alry” attitude during most of the time 
and made little rifts within the lute of 


his conversation such as come to a man 
who listens against his will for what 
he doesn’t wish to hear. 

For a couple of hours we wandered 
thus within the walls of this delightful 
ghost factory, losing ourselves in the 
eerie corridors only to emerge in some 
tower room or in the narrow confines 
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The MacSwine’s Tombstone with Cross, Armorial Bearings including a Swine rampant and 
Inscription in Ancient Gaelic Characters 


of some inner court, grown with grass 
and open only to the sky. It was to- 
ward the last, when we were hunting 
in vain for the secret underground pas- 
sage which all self-respecting mediaeval 
castles have, that we came upon’the an- 
tique platter tucked away in the darkest 
corner of a forgotten closet. 

It was a quaintly beautiful thing, this 
platter, fashioned of antique pottery in 
the shape of a great green leaf with the 
serrate edges turned up to make it plat- 
ter shaped and the stem curled upon 
itself for a handle. There was some 
discussion as to whether we would carry 
this platter away with us or not, but I 
do not think there was any real doubt 
in our minds from the first. The Mac- 
Swine had always taken anything he 
could lay hands on, so had Macfugle 


for that matter, and were we not im- 
mersed, yea, steeped in an atmosphere 
of freebootery? It went without saying, 
and the platter went without saying, 
too, only it caused us a good deal of 
trouble. Macfugle did not like to carry 
it down through that hole in the court- 
yard for fear of breaking it, and we 
could not drop it from the wall for the 
same reason. Finally we decided to 
poke it through between the planks 
with which the doorway was boarded, 
get out as best we might, get it and 
make off. That did not seem difficult. 
Macfugle had found a space large 
enough near the bottom of the door- 
way and was just pushing the lovely 
thing through when a calm voice said 
from without: 
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“Ye'll not be able to get out that way, 
sir.” 

If the MacSwine himself, clad in 
armor and with battle-axe in hand, had 
stepped from the walls and confronted 
us we could hardly have been more 
startled. We had supposed that no hu- 
man being was within two miles of us, 
Irish miles, and now we were caught 
freebooting, yes, breaking and entering, 
transgressing the terrible English law 
which we knew well reached in all its 
puissance to that far corner of Donegal, 
and were liable to be taken with our 
ill-gotten gains in hand. I gave a little 
yell of dismay, and as for Macfugle he 
fairly leaped in the air, landing all right, 
however, platter in hand. Then we 
scurried through the court and around 
a corner to hold a hurried council of 
war. 


“Tt’s—it’s—the—,” said Macfugle. 


“Yes,” said I with justifiable severity; 
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“that’s who it is. It’s the constabulary. 
You’ve got us into a nice mess, you 
have.” 

“IT didn’t mean to,” said Macfugle 
penitently—Macfugle is always very 
penitent after the trouble begins— 
“what shall we do?” 

“Do!” I said; “I'll tell you what to 
do. Go ring that bell and shout ‘What 
ho, warder! what ho!’ that’s what you’d 
better do. You will be in an English 
jail before tomorrow night and you'd 
better have all the fun you can now. 
You’re a pretty sort of freebooter, to 
ring a bell and call the police down on 
you that way.” 

“Tt didn’t mean to,” said Macfugle 
again with a contrition which turned 
away even my wrath, and we forthwith 
set about devising a plan of escape. 

It was decided that Macfugle should 
try to escape by the secret passage 
through which he had entered, taking 
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the platter with him, while I was to 


climb out by my window. If either es- 
caped he was to hunt up the other and, 
if captured, bail him out if the law ad- 
mitted it. 

“Good-bye, old chap,” said Macfugle, 
clasping my hand; “I’m sorry I got you 
into this, but we’ll stand by one another. 
If I’m captured, you'll bail me out, 
won’t you?” 

“Yes, Macfugle,” I said; “if I escape, 
I’ll bail you out.” And with a last 
grasp of the hand we parted. 

Macfugle scrambled down through 
the hole in the courtyard floor, hurried 
down the dark stairway, and with the 
platter safe in his hands, bolted through 
the narrow door into the moat, plung- 
ing into three feet of cool sea water 
which the north of Ireland tide had 
brought in as if for that purpose. 

I rushed up the stairway to the win- 
dow by which I had entered and pre- 
pared to climb out, when I noticed a 
dark figure just by the corner of the 


Driving Home the Pig 


outer wall. Evidently the constabulary 
were waiting for me. Escape in that 
direction was cut off, but there re- 
mained the secret passage to the moat. 
Hurrying downstairs again, I crawled 
into the hole in the paving, scrambled 
down the narrow stair and fell out of 
the little door into the same three feet 
of sea water which Macfugle had just 
passed through and which was in no 
wise warmed by the passage. 

Being in for it now, I waded along 
the moat till I could climb a broken 
place in the landward wall and, drip- 
ping, hastened along a ragged hedge. 
There was no sign of the constabulary, 
but I found under a hawthorn a forlorn 
looking figure with an antique platter 
clasped close to his breast. It was 
Macfugle. 

“Wha—what are you doing here?” he 
gasped. 

“Macfugle,” I said, with a glance at 
his dripping garments and a grim sense 
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of the humor of the thing, “I’ve come 
to bail you out.” 

“Well,” he replied, “you look as if 
you had just been bailed out of some- 
where yourself.” 

Together once more we _ hastened 
through fields and across moorland to 
the highway, along which we dripped 
seawater, mingled with Donegal mist, 
home to Dunfanaghy. The water 


cheeped and gurgled in our shoes and. 


our garments clung to us with a cold 
but constant affection, all but Mac- 
fugle’s vest. He had the antique platter 
tucked up under this, safe from obser- 
vation, and it gave a voluptuous rotund- 
ity to his figure that made one think 
of a pouter pigeon. 
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There was but one policeman in Dun- 
fanaghy. He wore a blue uniform re- 
splendent with brass buttons, a helmet, 
a belt and billy, and in the midst of all 
this trouble he used daily to drive home 
the pig. He was a meek sort of fellow, 
with the air of one who had a hidden 
sorrow, and we had christened him 
“Wearywarld.” 

We never saw “Wearywarld” coming 
down street but we thought of the an- 
tique platter rolled in an outing shirt 
and hidden in the very bottom of Mac- 
fugle’s trunk, but ‘““Wearywarld” never 
came after it and it reached New York 
in safety. 


TEMPTATION 


By RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS 


Sin is a gaudy insect on the wing, — 
A bright dream held to thrill a sense acute,— 
And in the bloom we do not feel the sting 
Revealed at last in bitter, withered fruit. 


? Tis nobler to withstand the sudden blast, 
Than let it blow thee wheresoe’er it will; 
And strength is added unto what thou hast 


In toiling up, not sliding down, the hill. 
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AND SOUTHERN 


WOMEN 


By Mrs. H. B. BouLDEN 


said to be perfect, so far as its 

development extends; but the 
process has not yet gone forward to the 
attainment of loftiest possibilities. 
Northern womanhood, on the other 
hand, is the result of the grafting of 
highest perfection upon a _ defective 
foundation. Thus each is the comple- 
ment of the other, and lacks what the 


S OUTHERN womanhood may be 


other in greatest degree possesses. 
The natures of our Southern women 
show a normal and natural expansion 
of powers; they are, therefore, satisfac- 
tory so far as that evolution has pro- 
gressed. In them the natural woman 
has had an unrestrained growth, which 
is only another way of saying that the 
physical being has been finely matured 
and perfected. Fine figures, glowing 
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health, and a high degree of beauty are 
the result. Grace and charm of manner 
follow, together with easy, magnetic, 
mellifluous speech, and a light play of 
fancy which has the power to make 
even commonplaces and nothings seem 
attractive or amusing. To the same 
causes are due the absence of unrest in 
mind and body which is one of their 
characteristics. 
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From long cultivation the art of dress 
is like a native gift among the women 
of the Southland, and is revealed in 
striking artistic effects, with fine char- 
acter notes in the contrasts chosen, and 
with strength and warmth and cheer in 
the favored colors. This universal art 
and taste in dress is often displayed in 
homes lacking every evidence of 
aesthetic and while this 


appreciation; 
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A Southern Type 
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fact is often due to limited means which 
have not the power to adorn house and 
mistress equally, it is also partly owing 
to the truth that dress has been for 
generations the first study, while of 
interior decoration there is yet an im- 
perfect knowledge. 

The women of the South are in man- 
ner, at least, light-hearted, not given to 
toodeep thought, possessed of souls un- 
disturbed, for the most part, by the 
woes of humanity. Even by the most 
thoughtful, in whom the sorrows of the 
world are truly felt, it is not in the in- 
tense, even agonizing manner experi- 
enced by Northern women of deepest 
sensibilities. 

The perfect air of contentment, the 


ease and sense of secure happy posi- 
tion, is most charming in the women 


in Southern homes. Long years of op- 
portunity, cultivation and experience 
have led to high success in the art of 
entertaining. Even the humblest attain 
to some degree of elegance in the de- 
tails of dress, table appointments and 
decoration, and in the receiving and en- 
tertaining of guests. There is a general 
belief that no one, because of limited 
means alone, is any less a lady, or on 
that account should be content with in- 
ferior effects. At the same time slavery 
and the succeeding cheapness of col- 
ored service have made possible the 
leisure which is necessary to the finest 
hospitality. 
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There is also a great uniformity in 
culture in the South which simplifies 
the social question, and places a full 
experience of society within the reach 
of all. Hereditary and social traditions 
are more nearly equal. There is, there- 
fore, less occasion for exclusiveness and 
snobbery than in the North, where the 
differences are great and marked. This 
may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that the menial and serving classes 
North are white, making social distinc- 
tions necessary immediately, while the 
same classes South are black and do not 
enter into social consideration at all. 
There is also a seething, restless move- 
ment, a striving for place in the social 
world of the North which does not dis- 
turb the greater repose of the South, 
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to the inner life and its outward ex- 
pression. 

The young women of the Southland 
for the most part let school days finish 
their education; their reading there- 
after is usually of the lightest and for 
entertainment alone. However, they 
retain enough general knowledge of 
many subjects studied at school to ena- 
ble them to converse with great appar- 
ent intelligence upon almost any topic. 
The fondness for gossip and news leads 
to the reading of current matters, giv- 
ing a high average of general informa- 
tion. An inborn interest in politics re- 
sults in considerable knowledge and 
conversation of public characters. 

The humblest of Southern women 


have also some appreciation of style, 
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where there is less cause for struggling 
and rising. This sense of security in- 
creases the quiet charm of the Southern 
manner and, united with the power to 
make the most of all acquirements and 
accomplishments, adds to the perfection 
of things external. Meanwhile the pro- 
verbial warmth of heart and quickness 
of impulse lends its own completeness 


and, notwithstanding the reputation of 
the North for thrift, it is certain that 
Southern women secure more of, com- 
fort and display from a given amount 
of money. Southern women naturally 
wish to have beautiful homes and 
clothes; but unlike their sisters of the 
North, when means are limited the lat- 
ter always receives first consideration. 
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They seek to obtain, if possible, both 
attractive houses and raiment, but can 


content themselves with 
adornment alone. 

Among the women of the North a full 
mind and soul culture has been achieved 
at the expense of the finest physical 
powers, or rather conditions unfavora- 
ble to the latter kind of excellence have 
wrought upon another portion of the 
nature and stimulated it to an ample 
growth. With this incompleteness of 
physical development and its accom- 
panying lack of animal spirits and 
beauty, the foundation of all perfection 
is absent. But nature, which allows no 
waste of energy, has built up in its place 
a beauty of mind and strength of char- 


personal 


acter which lends their cast to the most 
unlovely face, giving it another kind 
of charm and attraction which is not of 
the earth, earthy. 

The Northern woman is stronger in 
her independence and self-reliance, in 
her individuality and force of character. 
Her sympathies are not truer, but they 
are broader, deeper. Even setting aside 
the menial class in the North, which 
corresponds to the colored portion of 
the South, the average intelligence is 
not higher; but the force and strength 
of nature is greater; while certain whole 
circles of women in most cities extend 
their mental culture far beyond any- 
thing which the Southern women ever 
attain, unless it be in exceptional in- 
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stances. These highly cultivated wo- 
men have the mental horizon of the 
most advanced men; and the heart usu- 
ally deepens in. its sympathies and feel- 
ings with the mind’s expansion, giving 
an intensity of desire for the elevation 
of the race and the overthrow of wrong 
such as is rarely experienced even by 
the most earnest women of the South. 
Such high thoughts and feelings give a 
lofty poise, and grand independence of 
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character, which, united with a progres- 
sive spirit and scorn of popular opinion, 
is little in keeping with the more con- 
servative Southern nature. Such free 
minds never stand still; instead they 
live centuries of development, while 
their more placid sisters are living days 
and years. 

Consequently, the superiority of 
Northern womanhood is of the mind 
and character, not of the physical being 
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or in warmth or truth of affections, al- 
though the intensifying of thought and 
feeling lies in deeper, broader channels 
for the affections and sympathies. 

While the average of good taste is 
not so high in the North as in the 
South, in the highest Northern circles 
the aesthetic sense is as superior to that 
in the Southern as is the mentality of 
the Northern sisters in advance of that 
of the others. 





The Northern mind is more tolerant, 
and less subject to prejudices, which is 
an indication of the lack of individual 
thought. All things it views more im- 


‘partially. As a result there is less big- 


otry in religion, as in other things in 
the North, the mind being more liberal 
and flexible and the affections and sym- 
pathies more universal. 

In the more staid and serious North- 
ern section greater personal charm and 
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manner should be striven for; while in 
the South a larger, freer mental atmos- 
phere should be attained. A fusion of 
the two womanhoods would result in 
the perfect woman. In the North the 
power to rise from lowly conditions is 
marvellous. There is a perpetual up- 
ward movement of classes and _ indi- 
viduals. Because of this and other 
facts, it is more nearly in the power of 
Northern women to achieve perfection 
than in that of the Southern sisterhood. 
Given the higher powers, it would be 
easier by effort of will to cultivate phys- 
ical, personal and social charms and 


graces, since the latter are chiefly the 
result of environment, observation and 
opportunity, while for the full posses- 
sion of the highest gift a deep, in- 
nate talent and generations of cultiva- 
tion are necessary. 

On the other hand, given a perfect 
normal basis, the distant future may be 
depended upon to bring about naturally 
and without special acts of will, the full 
flower and fruition of the whole wo- 


manhood. - 

Let the women of the North and 
South learn of each other and strive 
for similar perfection. 
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By ARTHUR T. 


WINSLOW 


“ Tenvy them, those monks of old, 
The books they read and the beads they told.” 


HAT inimitable “Wizard of the 
¥ North,” the chronicler of good- 
ly romance and adventure, Sir 
Walter Scott, has given us in his tale of 
Ivanhoe a scene that must have had 
many a counterpart in the monastic life 
of the middle ages. I refer to the meet- 
ing, in the hermit’s cell, of the Black 


Knight with Friar Tuck, the buxom 
confessor of Robin Hood’s_ vandal 
gang, and to the consequent incon- 
gruity, so productive of humor, which 
arises when the contrast is revealed be- 
tween the reverent father’s outward ap- 
pearance and his real character. We 
have in the scene as dramatis personae 
a mounted knight who, seeking shelter 
as the evening closes about him in a 
trackless forest, finds himself before a 


G. P.R.JAMES. 


primitive hut, on the top of which 
stands a rude emblem of the holy cross. 
His summons for harborage is met 
with surly replies to pass on and not 
disturb a servant of God and Saint 
Dunstan in his evening devotions. Per- 
sistence and force compel the inmate 
to at last offer his hospitality, although 
in a begrudging manner. Once inside 
the cell, the knight beholds poverty of 
good cheer indeed. A corner of the 
hut for his horse, another for himself, 
and a handful or two of parched peas 
for his appetite are the extent of the 
hermit’s accommodations. This meet- 
ing, sO wunpropitiously begun, soon, 
however, changes. The knight, with 
rare tact and with all the qualities of a 
jovial fellow, speedily installs himself in 
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Two Cronies 


From a Painting by E. Grutzner 


the good graces of the worthy hermit, 
and the latter, after a slight skirmish- 
ing, throws off his monastic austerity, 
and the ice of ceremony being once 
broken, becomes on the spot as jolly a 
fellow as any of Robin Hood’s gang. 
The results that follow are amusing. 
Rich venison and pastry and sparkling 
red wine seem to come forth from hid- 
den closets, as if some Aladdin had 
rubbed his lamp, and the pious church- 


man, who a moment before was mut- 
tering his aves and credos, transforms 
his personality into a genial host of 
rare degree. Further developments 
disclose nooks of concealment stored 
with cross-bows, broadswords and 
other things of uncanonical appearance, 
all very suggestive of the hunt and the 
combat. Last of all comes the harp, 
and merry songs. The cups are filled, 
and so passes the night. 
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“T’ll give thee, good fellow, a twelve- 
month or twain, 

To search Europe over, from 
tium to Spain; 

But ne’er shall you find, should you 
search till, you tire, 

So happy a man asthe Barefooted 
Friar.” 

~ * * * * * 


“Your monarch? Pshaw! Many a 
prince has been known 

To barter his robes for the cowl and 
the gown, 

But which of us e’er felt the idle desire 


Byzan- 


neath the monastery bell. The outer 
world had one conception of the life in 
the monastic orders, while those who 
could wink a knowing eye had quite 
another. So many revelations have 
been vouchsafed us through the focus 
of years that today it is hardly to be 
expected we shall believe only what 
printed history has to say concerning 
an order of things that has now passed 
away. We have ceased to wonder at 
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To exchange for a crown the gray hood 
of a Friar?” 
* * * * * * 
“Long flourish the sandal, the cord and 
the cope, 
The dread of the devil, and trust of the 


ope; 

For to gather life’s roses, unscathed by 
the briar, 

Is granted alone to the Barefooted 
Friar.” 


I take this scene of Scott’s to be indi- 
cative of a vast deal of masquerading 
that must have been carried on _ be- 


the rotundity of those saintly men, and 
we smile as we think of the many little 
deceptions that must have been prac- 
tised on the ignorant laity. The knight 
in Ivanhoe voiced what must have been 
the sentiments of the peasant people 
when he said, “It seems to me, reverend 
father, that the small morsels which 
you eat, together with the holy, but 
somewhat thin beverage of water, have 
thriven with you marvellously. You 
appear a man more fit to win the ram 
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Breaking a Long Fast 
From a Painting by G. Bellei 


at a wrestling match, or the ring at a 
bout at quarter-staff, or the bucklers at 
a sword play, than to linger out your 
time in this desolate wilderness and sol- 
itude, saying masses and living upon 
parched peas and cold water.” 

The monastery walls, like charity, 
must have covered a multitude of short- 
comings. The monks after all were 
but men, and on some of them their 


life of privation must have rested with 
uncomely grace. The list and the na- 
ture of the duties expected of them was 
quite too formidable for us to believe 
that they were in every case, or even in 
the majority of instances, fulfilled. We 
read that their duties were “to pray, 
groan and weep for their faults; to sub- 
due their flesh; to watch and abstain 
from pleasures; to bridle their tongues, 
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and shut their ears from vanities; to 
guard their eyes, and keep their feet 
from wandering; to labor with their 
hands, exult with their. lips, and rejoice 
at heart in the praises of God; to bare 
the head, bow down and bend the 
knees at the feet of the crucifix; to 
obey readily, never to contradict their 
superiors; to serve willingly and assist 


letters, there were other diversions of a 
far more reprehensible character. Ac- 
tually at the small priory of Coxford, 
in Norfolk, England, the prior and his 
canons were wholly given over to chess 
playing and cards. It was dreadful; 
yet true in many another cloister. In 
other monasteries the monks actually 
hunted; not only the abbots, but the 
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speedily, the sick brethren; to throw off 
the cares of the world, and attend to 
celestial concerns with their utmost en- 
deavors; not to be overcome by the 
arts of Satan, and do everything with 
prudence.” 

How many of the above injunctions 
were religiously carried out it must be 
left to our imagination to say. Per- 
haps some of them, as Shakespeare 
says, “were customs more honored in 
the breach than in the observance.” 
Certain it is that the monks of old were 
by no manner of means debarred from 
all amusements. Bowls was the favor- 
ite and a very common diversion 
among them; but in the opinion of 
Archbishop Peckham, as appears by his 


common domestic monks. Such things 
were even to be found as monks keep- 
ing dogs and hawks in their cells. 
Peckham denounces these breaches of 
decorum as grave offences not to be 
passed over lightly. 

Ah! could it all be known, these 
monks were jolly fellows. Many a side- 
splitting tale was told in what should 
have been holy places, and many a cup 
went round that was ill-calculated to 
subdue their flesh. Other things were 
said than their orisons and other em- 
ployment crept into their hands than 
meditation and the illumination of man- 
uscripts. Now that the dread and rev- 
erence accorded them no longer exists, 
it is not possible for us to believe at 
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The Funny Story 


From a Painting by E. Grutzner 


this late day that their convivial life in 
the monasteries was not without its 


practical joke of some sort. In this re- 
spect it is very reasonable to suppose 
that they may have paralleled quite fre- 
quently—more so than the pious abbot 
suspected—a trick or two such as we 
have cracked in our own college life. 
Whether or not the guilty ones, or 
those guilty of any infringement of mo- 
nastic rules, were ever brought to judg- 


ment is, of course, as Mr. Kipling 
would say “another story,” although 
Frappa in his humorous painting, “The 
Warm Hand,” would like to give us the 
impression that such an occurrence was 
not far from being a likelihood. 

But, after all, it must be confessed 
that the greatest of all delights to these 
old monks was eating and drinking. 
“Sir, I like my dinner!” said Dr. John- 
son, and I don’t think any one thought 
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the less of him for his outspokenness. 
The dinner in a great abbey was clearly 
a very important event in the day—I 
will not say it was the important event, 
but it was a very important one. It 
must strike any one who knows much 
of the literature of this age that the 
weak point in the monastic life was the 
gormandizing. It was exactly as it is 
on board one of the ocean liners, where 
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spoken of it is always with reprobationr. 
Nor is it that of anything like the 
loathsome gluttony of the Romans of 
the empire, but eating and drinking are 
always cropping up; one is perpetually 
being reminded of them in one way 
or another. Monastery songs and mon- 
astery paintings that attract our atten- 
tion today are prone to depict the jolly 
friars surrounded by good cheer. An 


In the Monastery Kitchen 


From a Painting by A. Humborg 


people have little or nothing to do, they 
are always looking forward to the next 


meal. The sound of the dinner-bell is 
the most exciting.sound that greets the 
ear in the twenty-four hours. And so 
with the monks in a great monastery 
which had grown rich, and in point of 
fact had more money than it knew 
what to do with; the dinner was the 
event of the day. It is not that we hear 
much of drunkenness, for we really 
hear very little of it, and where it is 


old poet says: ‘Who does not know 
the noble institution of monks? The 
fame of them has pervaded the whole 
world; they consume all things, and 
yet are not satisfied with the birds of 
the air or the fishes of the sea. They 
seek many dishes, and a long time in 
eating them.” 

It is true they were excellent epicu- 
reans and could tell to a nicety the 
quality of their food and the flavor of 
their wine. And concerning the latter 
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it might be said that few castles during 
the middle ages could boast of any 
such wine vaults as could be found in 
the cellar of almost any monastery. 
How much of the wherewithal to enjoy 
life came from this part of the abbey 
can well be imagined. The scenes of 
many of the humorous monastic paint- 
ings are laid in this storage ground of 
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once attained great success with his. 
scenes from Shakespeare. Later he de- 
voted himself to the amusing side of 
monastic and hunting life. Outside of 
his cloister themes his ““Abbe’s Weak- 
ness” and his “Tippling Scene from 
Ivanhoe” are his best. 

The other modern painters who have 
given us glimpses at the humorous 


An Interesting Book 


From a Painting by G. Bellei 


the grape juice. Grutzner’s “Two Cro- 
nies” is perhaps one of the best known. 
His “Self-contentedness”; “A Taste of 
the Best’; ‘“In the Monastery Wine- 
Cellar’; “The Cellarman’s Breakfast” 
furnish similar examples. Edward 
Grutzner was born in Carlowitz in 1846, 
and as a genre painter is, of all living 
artists, perhaps the most widely known. 
On leaving the Munich Academy he at 


side of monastic life are Hermann, 
Humborg, Frappa, Bellei and Zama- 
cois. 

Hermann’s “A Good Story” is so 
excellently done that it is hard to tell 
whether it portrays or provokes laugh- 
ter the most. His other works are 
“After the Sermon” and “End of the 
Argument.” 

As a genre painter of modern times 
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few can equal Humborg in his power of 
depiction. His “A Brother’s Solo” is 
known to every lover of art. Not many 
painters have caught the face expres- 
sions so accurately. His ‘““‘Wrong Place 
for Eggs” and “In the Monastery 
Kitchen” are the two other specimens 
of his work that have been reproduced 
in this article. 

Eduardo Zamacois, the painter of 
“Return to the Convent,” given on an- 
other page, was born in Balaco, Bilboa, 
in 1842, dying at the young age of thir- 
ty-seven. He studied first at the Mad- 
rid Academy and later under Meisso- 
nier at Paris. His treatment of seven- 
teenth century subjects met with pro 
nounced success. He secured a medal 
in Paris in 1867, and at Munich, 1870. 
As Meissonier’s pupil he painted every 
accessory in his work with delight in 
its picturesque setting, and with supe- 
rior skill. Minute perfection and a love 
of the “infinitely little’ best charac- 
terizes him. His “Begging Monk,” 
painted in 1877, is now in the R. L. 
Cutting gallery, and his “Disputed 
Game,” 1887, is in the W. D. Rockefel- 
ler collection. Other works of Zam- 


acois’s that are well known are ‘“Wait- 
ing for an Audience,” 1868, and “Jester 
of the Sixteenth Century,” 1867. 

The two paintings of Bellei, ‘““Break- 
ing a Long Fast” and “An Interesting 
Book,” which are illustrated in this 
sketch, are both amusing studies rela- 
tive to monastic life. The other two 
pictures given are by Grutzner, “Siesta 
in the Monastery,” 1881, and “A Funny 
Story,” 1879. 

It is the above painters that have fur- 
nished us with the most amusing por- 
trayals of a life that until recently was 
only known in its austere aspect. We 
have, perhaps, learned a secret or two 
from them. Certain it is that the dis- 
tance of a few centuries has lent an in- 
describable charm to this old cloister 
life that is not without its fascination 
to we whose lives are devoid of any 
such brotherhood. A tint of Bohe- 
mianism so colors the whole picture 
that it is hard for us to believe other 
than that to have been a well-hooded 
and well-fed monk in some picturesque 
monastery of the middle ages was not 
after all the worst life that could have 
been led. 
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The Dogs Start up Ready to Work when the Time Comes 


DOGS AS BEASTS OF BURDEN 


By W. Bb. Noyes 


NE of the mostinteresting sights 
to a stranger visiting Berlin, or 
any of the other German 

cities, is the number of dogs that are 
trained to work and earn their living. 
In America dogs are the companions 
of men and the protectors of their 
property. Occasionally in our rural 
districts they lend an unwilling assist- 
ance to the regular household labors 
by working treadwells for churning 
butter and for similar purposes. Some- 
times large and unusually intelligent 
dogs are harnessed to children’s wagons 
and do not seem to object to pulling 
them around, because, like an Ameri- 
can small boy, a dog is generally fond 
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of doing anything which is not particu- 
larly useful if there is any amusement 
in it. 

A few smart dogs that are unusu- 
ally apt in learning tricks, will carry 
bundles or baskets to “show off,” but 
they can very rarely be depended upon 
to do any systematic work of this kind 
unless under the eye of their masters, 
and are generally glad to drop or hide 
the article they have been carrying as 
soon as they are free from observa- 
tion. In the Arctic regions, where 
there is too much ice and snow to 
make it possible for horses to get 
about, even if it is not too cold for 
them to live, the Esquimaux dogs seem 








DOGS AS BEASTS OF BURDEN 


to have developed a pe- 





culiar fitness for pull- 
ing the sleds and make 
themselves invaluable 
for this purpose. 
In Berlin, dogs, har- 
nessed up to little 
wagons, and trained to 
drag them about, may 
be seen in every street 
in the city. When a 
traveller who has just 
arrived leaves his rail- 
road compartment at 
the depot and tries to 
find a person who most 
nearly corresponds in 
function to an Ameri- 
can baggage express 
agent, he will probably 
be referred to a “dienst- 
mann,” one of a class 
of very useful public 
servants who may be 
picked out on any 
street corner of the 
city by the peculiar red 
cap they wear. A “di- 
enstmann” is generally 
an old man who usurps 
the functions of a bag- 
gage carrier, and also 
those generally per- 
formed in America by 
the District Messenger 
boys. 
If there is more bag- 
gage than can conven- 
iently be carried on his 
back, the “dienstmann’”’ 
disappears for a few minutes, re- 
turning with a cart large enough 
to carry a family’s supply of trunks and 
hand baggage. A big dog is harnessed 
to one side of the shaft of this wagon, 
and his master walks beside him with 
his hand on the end of the pole. To- 
gether they pull a load which in this 
country would be supposed to be heavy 
enough for a horse. 
While the cart is being loaded, the 








A Beast of Burden 


dogs lie down, but start up ready to 


work when the time comes. Even 
when these dogs are small, one is sur- 
prised at the amount of pulling capacity 
and physical endurance they display. 
But the smooth asphalt pavement of 
the Berlin streets makes the labor of 
pulling a heavy cart easier for both 
man and animal, than it would be on 
a street paved with cobble stone, and 
one needs to be a brisk walker to keep 
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up with one’s baggage on the way to 
the hotel or boarding house. 

A very interesting characteristic of 
these wagon dogs is, that they all rather 
seem to enjoy their work, something 
which can rarely be said of a horse, 
a mule, ox, or any other animal trained 
to work in the service of man, with 
the possible exception of the elephant. 
Tender-hearted people who love ani- 


kindly treated by their masters. A 
horse in a city will undergo any amount 
of abuse, exposure and hard work and 
thrive under it, but a dog will soon 
get sick unless he is well fed and care- 
fully treated. If he is allowed to lie 
down too frequently in the wet street, 
he readily develops rheumatism and be- 
comes unable to pull his wagon. It 
may be for this reason or on account 

















‘The fruit-women have dogs to help them pull their carts’ 


mals waste much unnecessary sympathy 
over these dogs, and feel pained to see 
them tugging away at a work for 
which they were never intended by 
their Creator. It is certainly a novel 
sight for one who has never seen a 
dog do anything but amuse himself in 
his own fashion. But these canines 
take a lively interest in their work, and 
besides that, the dogs are really very 


of the innate kindness of the German 
heart, but one notices that every one 
of these carts is provided with a little 
rug for the dog to lie on, and be 
wrapped up in, if it is cold or wet. If 
the owner is too poor to provide a 
rug, he uses his own overcoat to wrap 
around the dog, a not uncommon sight 
in the German streets. But the law 
and police regulations which arrange 
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every department of German life, are 
said to have a hand in this also, and 
to look out for the dogs which are 
badly treated. There is one reservation 
the dog seems to make in giving up 
his time and strength for the purposes 
of his owner, that of being permitted to 
bark as freely as he-chooses at any- 
thing that attracts his attention and of 
being allowed to fight the other dogs 
when the occasion demands it, espe- 
cially the high-bred dogs of the aris- 
tocracy, which do no work, and the 
low mongrel or “yellow dogs” used by 
the fruit peddler women to pull their 
wagons. There seems also to be espe- 
cial jealousy between the dogs which 
pull the laundry carts and the dienst- 
mann’s canines. These dog fights are 
interesting sights, especially when the 
harness gets entangled and the fruit in 
the wagon rolls out in the street. 


Sometimes the owners of the rival es- 
tablishments have to take a hand in 
the affair and fight it out, a proceeding 
which is promptly suppressed by the 


nearest policeman or “schutzmann.” 
The washer-women and fruit-women 
generally have dogs to help them pull 
their little carts. You may see a rosy, 
well-knit peasant woman on one side 
of the pole and a big dog on the other 
side, striding along, both apparently 
oblivious to the heavy burden they 
carry or the indignity of the work. 
The Berlin authorities do not seem to 
question the right of peddlers and 
hucksters of various sorts to earn an 
honest living in the streets of the city. 
Many convenient corners not too much 
in the way of the stages and “droskies” 
or one-horse carriages are occupied by 
fruit or flower venders and by dealers 
in various small wares. Each of them 
have their dogs fastened to the pole 
and during the business hours the dogs 


are generally to be seen sound asleep 
on their mats or gnawing bones under 
the wagon, when they are not helping 
to drag the merchandise about. 

The public market places are also 
great resorts for these “dog carts.” 

One who is about the town very late 
in the night, perhaps an hour or two 
before day-break, will often see these 
humble people with their dogs and 
wagons hurrying along over the bridges 
and through the dimly-lighted streets 
to get as choice a corner as they can 
to sell their fruits and flowers. The 
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Helping the Dog 


poorer people have one dog. When 
they rise a little in the world they ob- 
tain another and do not need to help 
pull the wagon, unless to guide the 
end of the pole, and to assist in very 
steep and hard places. But while these 
dogs gladly share the burdens and 
struggles of life with their masters, 
they are never willing to take more 
than their. share. The sight of the 
owner, be he man, woman or child, 
seated in the cart driving the dogs is 
never seen in Berlin. The dogs will 
follow cheerfully enough, though they 
positively refuse to be driven. 





STORIES FROM THE PERSIAN 


AHMED THE COBBLER 


N the great city of Isfahan lived 
| Ahmed the cobbler, an honest and 
industrious man, whose wish was 
to pass through life quietly; and he 
might have done so had he not married 
a handsome wife, who, although she 
had condescended to accept of him as 
a husband, was far from being con- 
tented with his humble sphere of life. 
Sittara—such was the name of Ah- 
med’s wife—was ever forming foolish 
schemes of riches and grandeur; and 
though Ahmed never encouraged them, 
he was too fond a husband to quarrel 
with what gave her pleasure; an in- 
credulous smile or a shake of the head 
was his only answer to her often-told 
day-dreams; and she continued to per- 
suade herself that she was certainly 
destined to great fortune. 

It happened one evening, while in this 
temper of mind, that she went to the 
Hemmam, where she saw a lady retir- 
ing dressed in a magnificent robe, cov- 
ered with jewels, and surrounded by 
slaves. This was the very condition 
Sittara had always longed for, and she 
eagerly inquired the name of the happy 
person who had so many attendants and 
such fine jewels. She learned it was 
the wife of the chief astrologer to the 
king. With this information she re- 
turned home. Her husband met her at 
the door, but was received with a 
frown; nor could all his caresses obtain 
a smile or a word. For several hours 
she continued silent, and in apparent 
misery; at length she said: 

“Cease your caresses unless you are 
ready to give me proof that you do 
really and sincerely love me.” 

“What proof of love,” exclaimed poor 
Ahmed, “can you desire, which I will 
not give?” 
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“Give over cobbling; it is a vile, low 
trade, and never yields more than ten 
or twelve dinars a day. Turn astrol- 
oger; your fortune will be made, and I 
shall have all I wish, and be happy.” 

“Astrologer!” cried Ahmed,—“astrol- 
oger! Have you forgotten who I am,— 
a cobbler without any learning,—that 
you want me to engage in a profession 
which requires so much skill and knowl- 
edge?” 

“T neither think nor care about your 
qualifications,” said the enraged wife; 
“all I know is, that if you do not turn 
astrologer immediately I will be di- 
vorced from you tomorrow.” 

The cobbler remonstrated, but in 
vain. The figure of the astrologer’s 
wife, with her jewels and her slaves, 
had taken complete possession of Sit- 
tara’s imagination. All night it haunted 
her; she dreamt of nothing else, and 
on awaking declared she would leave 
the house if her husband did not comply 
with her wishes. What could poor 
Ahmed do? He was no astrologer; but 
he was dotingly fond of his wife, and 
he could not bear the idea of losing 
her. He promised to obey; and having 
sold his little stock, bought an as- 
trolabe, an astronomical almanac, and 
a table of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
Furnished with these, he went to the 
market-place, crying: “I am an astrol- 
oger! I know the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, and the twelve signs of 
the zodiac; I can calculate nativities; I 
can foretell everything that is to hap- 
pen!” 

No man was better known than Ah- 
med the cobbler. A crowd soon gath- 
ered round him. “What, friend 
Ahmed,” said one, “have you worked 
till your head is turned?” “Are you 
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tired of looking down at your last,” 
cried another, “that you are now look- 
ing up at the planets?” These and a 
thousand other jokes assailed the ears 
of the poor cobbler, who, notwithstand- 
ing, continued to exclaim that he was 
an astrologer, havirg resolved on doing 
what he could to please his beautiful 
wife. 

It so happened that the king’s jew- 
eller was passing by. He was in great 
distress, having lost the richest ruby 
belonging to the crown. Every search 
had been made to recover this inesti- 
mable jewel, but to no purpose; and as 
the jeweller knew he could no longer 
conceal its loss from the king, he 
looked forward to death as inevitable. 
In this hopeless state, while wandering 
about the town, he reached the crowd 
around Ahmed, and asked what was the 
matter. ‘Don’t you know Ahmed the 
cobbler?” said one of the by-standers, 
laughing. “He has been inspired, and 


is become an astrologer.” 


A drowning man will catch at a 
broken reed; the jeweller no sooner 
heard the sound of the word astrologer, 
than he went up to Ahmed, told him 
what had happened, and said, “If you 
understand your art, you must be able 
to discover the king’s ruby. Do so, and 
I will give you two hundred pieces of 
gold. But if,you do not succeed within 
six hours, I will use all my influence 
at court to have you put to death as 
an impostor.” 

Poor Ahmed was thunderstruck. He 
stood long without being able to move 
or speak, reflecting on his misfortune, 
and grieving, above all, that his wife, 
whom he so loved, had, by her envy 
and selfishness, brought him to such a 
fearful alternative. Full of these sad 
thoughts, he exclaimed aloud, “Oh, 
woman, woman! thou art more baneful 
to the happiness of man than the 
poisonous dragon of the desert!” 

The lost ruby had been secreted by 
the jeweller’s wife, who, disquieted by 
those alarms which ever attend guilt, 


for mercy before it was too late. 


sent one of her female slaves to watch 
her husband. This slave, on seeing her 
master speak to the astrologer, drew 
near; and when she heard Ahmed, after 
some moments of apparent abstraction, 
compare a woman to a _ poisonous 
dragon, she was satisfied that he must 
know everything. She ran to her mis- 
tress, and, breathless with fear, cried, 
“You are discovered, my dear mistress, 
—you are discovered by a vile astrol- 
oger. Before six hours are past, the 
whole story will be known, and you will 
become infamous, if you are even so for- 
tunate as to escape with life, unless you 
can find some way of prevailing on him 
to be merciful.” She then related what 
she had seen and heard; and Ahmed’s 
exclamation carried as complete con- 
viction to the mind of the terrified mis- 
tress as it had done to that of her slave. 

The jeweller’s wife, hastily throwing 
on her veil, went in search of the 
dreaded astrologer. When she found 
him, she threw herself at his feet, cry- 
ing, “Spare my honor and my life, and 
I will confess everything!” 

“What can you have to confess to 
me?” exclaimed Ahmed, in amaze- 
ment 

“Oh, nothing,—nothing with which 
you are not already acquainted. You 
know well that I stole the ruby from 
the king’s crown. I did so to punish 
my husband, who uses me most cruelly; 
and I thought by this means to obtain 
riches for myself, and to have him put 
to death. But you, most wonderful 
man, from whom nothing is hidden, 
have discovered and defeated my 
wicked plan. I beg only for mercy, and 
will do whatever you command me.” 

An angel from heaven could not have 
brought more consolation to Ahmed 
than did the jeweller’s wife. He as- 
sumed all the dignified solemnity that 
became his new character, and said, 
“Woman, I know all thou hast: done, 
and it is fortunate for thee that thou 
hast come to confess thy sin, and beg 
Re- 
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turn to thy house; put the ruby under 
the pillow of the couch on which thy 
husband sleeps; let it be laid on the 
side farthest from the door; and be 
satisfied thy guilt shall never be even 
suspected.” 

The jeweller’s wife returned home and 
did as she was desired. In an hour 
Ahmed followed her, and told the jew- 
eller he had made his calculations, and 
found by the aspect of the sun and 
moon, and by the configuration of the 
stars, that the ruby was at that mo- 
ment lying under the pillow of his 
couch, on the side farthest from the 
door. The jeweller thought Ahmed 
must be crazy; but as a ray of hope is 
like a ray from heaven to the wretched, 
he ran to his couch, and there, to his 
joy and wonder, found the ruby in the 


very place described. He came back to 


Ahmed, embraced him, called him his 
dearest friend and the preserver of his 
life, gave him the two hundred pieces 
of gold, declaring that he was the first 


astrologer of the age. 

These praises conveyed no joy to the 
poor cobbler, who returned home more 
thankful to God for his preservation 
than elated by his good fortune. The 
moment he entered the door, his wife 
ran up to him and exclaimed, “Well, 
my dear astrologer, what success?” 

“There!” said Ahmed very gravely, 
“there are two hundred pieces of gold: 
I hope you will be satisfied now, and 
not ask me again to hazard my life, as 
I have done this morning.” He then 
related all that had passed. But the re- 
cital made a very different impression 
on the lady from what these occurrences 
had made on Ahmed. Sittara saw noth- 
ing but the gold, which would enable 
her to vie with the chief astrologer’s 
wife at the Hemmam. ‘Courage!’ she 
said, “courage, my dearest husband! 
This is only your first labor in your 
new and noble profession. Go on, and 
prosper; and we shall become rich and 


happy.” 


THE 


COBBLER 


In vain Ahmed remonstrated, and 
represented the danger; she burst into 
tears, and accused him of not loving 
her, ending with her usual threat of 
insisting upon a divorce. 

Ahmed’s heart melted, and he agreed 
to make another trial. Accordingly, 
next morning he sallied forth with his 
astrolabe, his twelve signs of the zo- 
diac, and his almanac, exclaiming as be- 
fore, “I am an astrologer! I know the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac; I can 
calculate nativities; I can foretell every- 
thing that is to-happen!” A crowd 
again gathered round him, but it was 
now with wonder, and not ridicule; for 
the story of the ruby had gone abroad, 
and the voice of fame had converted 
the poor cobbler Ahmed into the abiest 
and most learned astrologer that was 
ever seen at Isfahan. 

While everybody was gazing at him, 
a lady passed by veiled. She was the 
wife of one of the richest merchants in 
the city, and had just been at the Hem- 
mam, where she had lost a valuable 
necklace and ear-rings. She was now 
returning home in great alarm, lest her 
husband should suspect her of having 
given her jewels to a lover. Seeing the 
crowd around Ahmed, she asked the 
reason of their assembling, and was in- 
formed of the whole story of the famous 
astrologer: how he had been a cobbler, 
was inspired with supernatural knowl- 
edge, and could, with the help of his 
astrolabe, his twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and his almanac, discover all that ever 
had, or ever would happen in the world. 
The story of the jeweller and the king’s 
ruby was then told her, accompanied 
by a thousand wonderful circumstances 
which had never occurred. The lady, 
quite satisfied of his skill, went up to 
Ahmed and mentioned her loss; saying, 
“A man of your knowledge and pene- 
tration will easily discover my jewels: 
find them, and I will give you fifty 
pieces of gold.” 














The poor cobbler was quite con- 
founded, and looked down, thinking 
only how to escape without a public ex- 
posure of his ignorance. The lady, in 
pressing through the crowd, had torn 
the lower part of her veil. Ahmed's 
downcast eyes noticed this; and wishing 
to inform her of it in a delicate manner, 
before it was observed by others, whis- 
pered to her, ‘Lady, look down at the 
rent.” The lady’s head was full of her 
loss, and she was at that moment en- 
deavoring to recollect how it could have 
occurred. Ahmed’s speech brought it 
at once to her mind, and she exclaimed 
in delighted surprise, “Stay here a few 
moments, thou great astroioger. I will 
return immediately with the reward 
thou so well deservest.” Saying this, 
she left him, and soon returned, carry- 
ing in one hand the necklace and ear- 
rings, and in the other a purse with the 
fifty pieces of gold. “There is gold for 
thee,” she said, “thou wonderful man, 
to whom all the secrets of nature are re- 
vealed! I had quite forgotten where I 
laid the jewels, and without thee should 
never have found them. But when thou 
desiredst me to look at the rent below, 
I instantly recollected the rent near the 
bottom of the wall in the bath-room, 
where, before undressing, I had hid 
them. I can now go home in peace and 
comfort; and it is all owing to thee, 
thou wisest of men!” 

After these words she walked away, 
and Ahmed returned to his home, 
thankful to Providence for his preser- 
vation, and fully resolved never again 
to tempt it. His handsome wife, how- 
ever, could not yet rival the chief astrol- 
oger’s lady in her appearance at the 
Hemmam, so she renewed her entrea- 
ties and threats to make her fond hus- 
band continue his career as an astrol- 
oger. 

About this time it happened that the 
king’s treasury was robbed of forty 
chests of gold and jewels, forming the 
greater part of the wealth of the king- 
dom. The high treasurer and other offi- 
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cers of state used all diligence to find 
the thieves, but in vain. The king sent 
for his astrologer, and declared that if 
the robbers were not detected by a 
stated time, he, as well as the principal 
ministers, should be put to death. Only 
one day of the short period given them 
remained. All their search had proved 
fruitless, and the chief astrologer, who 
had made his calculations and exhausted 
his art to no purpose, had quite re- 
signed himself to his fate when one of 
his friends advised him to send for the 
wonderful cobbler, who had become so 
famous for his extraordinary discov- 
eries. Two slaves were immediately de- 
spatched for Ahmed, whom they com- 
manded to go with them to their mas- 
ter. “You see the effects of your am- 
bition,” said the poor cobbler to his 
wife; “I am going to my death. The 
king’s astrologer has heard of my pre- 
sumption, and is determined to have me 
executed as an impostor.” 

On entering the palace of the chief 
astrologer, he was surprised to see that 
dignified person come forward to re- 
ceive him and lead him to the seat of 
honor, and not less so to hear himself 
thus addressed: “The ways of heaven, 
most learned and excellent Ahmed, are 
unsearchable. The high are often cast 
down and the low are lifted up. The 
whole world depends upon fate and for- 
tune. It is my turn now to be depressed 
by fate; it is thine to be exalted by for- 
tune.” 

His speech was here interrupted by a 
messenger from the king, who, having 
heard of the cobbler’s fame, desired his 
attendance. Poor Ahmed now con- 
cluded that it was all over with him, and 
followed the king’s messenger, praying 
to God that he would deliver him from 
this peril. When he came into the 
king’s presence, he bent his body to 
the ground and wished his majesty 
long life and prosperity. “Tell me, Ah- 
med,” said the king, “who has stolen 
my treasure.” 
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“It was not one man,” answered Ah- 
med, after some consideration; “there 
were forty thieves concerned in the rob- 
bery.” 

“Very well,” said the king; “but who 
were they, and what have they done 
with my gold and jewels?” 

“These questions,” said Ahmed, “I 
cannot now answer; but I hope to sat- 
isfy your majesty, if you will grant me 
forty days to make my calculations.” 

“I grant you forty days,” said the 
king; “but when they are past, if my 
treasure is not found, your life shall 
pay the forfeit.” 

Ahmed returned to his house well 
pleased, for he resolved to take advan- 
tage of the time allowed him to fly from 
a city where his fame was likely to be 
his ruin. “Well, Ahmed,” said his wife, 


as he entered, “what news at court?” 
“No news at all,” said he, “except 
that I am to be put to death at the end 
of forty days unless I find forty chests 
of gold and jewels which have been 


stolen from the royal treasury.” 

“But you will discover the thieves.” 

“How? By what means am I to find 
them?” 

“By the same art which discovered 
the ruby and the lady’s necklace.” 

“The same art!” replied Ahmed. 
“Foolish woman! thou knowest that I 
have no art, and that I have only pre- 
tended to it for the sake of pleasing 
thee. But I have had sufficient skill 
to gain forty days, during which time 
we may easily escape to some other 
city, and, with the money I now pos- 
sess, and the aid of my former occupa- 
tion, we may still obtain an honest live- 
lihood.” 

“An honest livelihood!” repeated his 
lady, with scorn. “Will thy cobbling, 
thou mean, spiritliess wretch, ever en- 
able me to go to the Hemmam like the 
wife of the chief astrologer? Hear me, 
Ahmed! Think only of discovering the 
king’s treasure. Thou hast as good a 
chance of doing so as thou hadst of 
finding the ruby, and the necklace and 
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ear-rings. At all events, I am deter- 
mined thou shalt not escape; and 
shouldst thou attempt to run away, I 
will inform the king’s officers, and have 
thee taken up and put to death, even be- 
fore the forty days are expired. Thou 
knowest me too well, Ahmed, to doubt 
my keeping my word. So take courage, 
and endeavor to make thy fortune, and 
to place me in that rank of life to which 
my beauty entitles me.” 

The poor cobbler was dismayed at 
this speech; but knowing there was no 
hope of changing his wife’s resolution, 
he resigned himself to his fate. ‘Well,” 
said he, “your will shall be obeyed. 
All I desire is to pass the few remaining 
days of my life as comfortably as I can. 
You know I am no scholar, and have 
little skill in reckoning; so there are 
forty dates; give me one of them every 
night after I have said my prayers, that 
I may put them in a jar, and, by count- 
ing them, may always see how many 
of the few days I have to live are gone.” 

The lady, pleased at carrying her 
point, took the dates, and promised to 
be punctual in doing what her husband 
desired. 

Meanwhile the thieves who had stolen 
the king’s treasure, having been kept 
from leaving the city by fear of detec- 
tion and pursuit, had received accurate 
information of every measure taken to 
discover them. One of them was 
among the crowd before the palace on 
the day the king sent for Ahmed; and 
hearing that the cobbler had imme- 
diately declared their exact number, he 
ran in a fright to his comrades, and ex- 
claimed, “We are all found out! Ah- 
med, the new astrologer, has told the 
king that there are forty of us.” 

“There needed no astrologer to tell 
that,” said the captain of the gang. 
“This Ahmed, with all his simple good- 
nature, is a shrewd fellow. Forty chests 
having been stolen, he naturally guessed 
that there must be forty thieves; and he 
has made a good hit, that is all: still, it 
is prudent to watch him, for he certainly 
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has made some strange discoveries. 
One of us must go tonight, after dark, 
to the terrace of this cobbler’s house, 
and listen to his conversation with his 
handsome wife; for he is said to be very 
fond of her, and will, no doubt, tell her 
what success he has had in his endeav- 
ors to detect us.” 

Everybody approved of this scheme, 
and soon after nightfall one of the 
thieves repaired to the terrace. He ar- 
rived there just as the cobbler had fin- 
ished his evening prayers, and his wife 
was giving him the first date. “Ah,” 
said Ahmed, as he took it, “there is one 
of the forty.” 

The thief, hearing these words, has- 
tened, in consternation, to the gang, 
and told them that the moment he took 
his post he had been perceived by the 
supernatural knowledge of Ahmed, who 
immediately told his wife that one of 
them was there. The spy’s tale was not 
believed by his hardened companions; 
something was imputed to his fears; 
he might have been mistaken; in short, 
it was determined to send two men the 
next night at the same hour. They 
reached the house just as Ahmed, hav- 
ing finished his prayers, had received 
the second date, and heard him exclaim, 
“My dear wife, tonight there are two of 
them!” 

The astonished thieves fled, and told 
their still incredulous comrades what 
they had heard. Three men were con- 
sequently sent the third night, four the 
fourth, and so on. Being afraid of ven- 
turing during the day, they always 
came as evening closed in, and 
just as Ahmed was receiving his date: 
hence they all in turn heard him say 
that which convinced them he was 
aware of their presence. On the last 
night they all went, and Ahmed ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘The number is com- 
plete! Tonight the whole forty are 
here!” 

All doubts were now removed. It 
was impossible that Ahmed should have 
discovered them by any natural means. 


How could he ascertain their exact 
number, and night after night, without 
ever once being mistaken? He must 
have learnt it by his skill in astrology. 
Even the captain now yielded, in spite 
of his incredulity, and declared his opin- 
ion that it was hopeless to elude a man 
thus gifted; he therefore advised that 
they should make a friend of the cob- 
bler by confessing everything to him 
and bribing him to secrecy by a share 
of the booty. 

His advice was approved, and an 
hour before dawn they knocked at Ah- 
med’s door. The poor man jumped out 
of bed, and, supposing the soldiers 
were come to lead him to execution, 
cried out, “Have patience! I know 
what you are come for. It is a very 
unjust and wicked deed.” 

“Most wonderful man!” said the cap- 
tain, as the door was opened, “we are 
fully convinced that thou knowest why 
we are come, nor do we mean to justify 
the action of which thou _ speakest. 
Here are two thousand pieces of gold, 
which we will give thee, provided thou 
wilt swear to say nothing more about 
the matter.” 

“Say nothing about it!” said Ahmed. 
“Do you think it possible I can suffer 
such gross wrong and injustice without 
complaining, and making it known to 
all the world?” 

“Have mercy upon us!” exclaimed 
the thieves, falling on their knees; ‘‘only 
spare our lives, and we will return the 
royal treasure.” 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes 
to see if he were asleep or awake; and 
being satisfied that he was awake, and 
that the men before him were really 
the thieves, he assumed a solemn tone, 
and said, “Guilty men! ye are per- 
suaded that ye cannot escape from my 
penetration, which reaches unto the sun 
and moon, and knows the -position and 
aspect of every star in the heavens. 
Your timely repentance has saved you. 
But ye must immediately restore all that 
ye have stolen. Go straightway, and 
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carry the forty chests exactly as ye 
found them, and bury them. a foot deep 
under the southern wall of the old 
ruined Hemmam, beyond the king’s 
palace. If ye do this punctually, your 
lives will be spared; but if ye fail in 
the slightest degree, destruction will fall 
upon you and your families.” 

The thieves promised obedience to 
his commands and departed. Ahmed 
then fell on his knees and _ returned 
thanks to God for this signal mark of 
his favor. About two hours after, the 
royal guards came, and desired Ahmed 
to follow them. He said he would at- 
tend them as soon as he had taken leave 
of his wife, to whom he determined not 
to impart what had occurred until he 
saw the result. He bade her farewell 
very affectionately; she supported her- 
self with great fortitude on this trying 
occasion, exhorting her husband to be 
of good cheer, and said a few words 
about the goodness of Providence. But 
the fact was, Sittara fancied that if God 
took the worthy cobbler to himself her 
beauty might attract some rich lover, 
who would enable her to go to the 
Hemmam with as much splendor as the 
astrologer’s lady, whose image, 
adorned with jewels and fine clothes, 
and surrounded by slaves, still haunted 
her imagination. 

The decrees of Heaven are just: a re- 
ward suited to their merits awaited Ah- 
med and his wife. The good man stood 
with a cheerful countenance before the 
king, who was impatient for his arrival, 
and immediately said, “Ahmed, thy 
looks are promising; hast thou discov- 
ered my treasure?” 

“Does your majesty require the 
thieves or the treasure? The stars will 
only grant one or the other,” said Ah- 
med, looking at his table of astrolog- 
ical calculations. ‘Your majesty must 
make your choice. I can deliver up 
either, but not both.” 

“T should be sorry not to punish the 
thieves,” answered the king; “but if it 
must be so, I choose the treasure.” 
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“And you give the thieves a full and 
free pardon?” 

“I do, provided I find my treasure 
untouched.” 

“Then,” said Ahmed, “if your majes- 
ty will follow me, the treasure shall be 
restored to you.” 

The king and all his nobles followed 
the cobbler to the ruins of the old Hem- 
mam. There, casting his eyes toward 
heaven, Ahmed muttered some sounds, 
which were supposed by the spectators 
to be magical conjurations, but which 
were in reality the prayers and thanks- 
givings of a sincere and pious heart 
to God, for his wonderful deliverance. 
When his prayer was finished, he 
pointed to the southern wall and re- 
quested that his majesty would order 
his attendants to dig there. The work 
was hardly begun when the whole forty 
chests were found in the same state as 
when stolen, with the treasurer’s seal 
upon them still unbroken. 

The king’s joy knew no bounds: he 
embraced Ahmed, and immediately ap- 
pointed him his chief astrologer,assigned 
to him an apartment in the palace, and 
declared that he should marry his only 
daughter, as it was his duty to promote 
the man whom God had so singularly 
favored, and had made instrumental in 
restoring the treasures of his kingdom. 
The young princess, who was more 
beautiful than the moon, was not dis- 
satisfied with her father’s choice; for 
her mind was stored with religion and 
virtue, and she had learnt to value be- 
yond all earthly qualities that piety and 
learning which she believed Ahmed to 
possess. The royal will was carried into 
execution as soon as formed. The wheel 
of fortune had taken a complete turn. 
The morning had found Ahmed in a 
wretched hovel, rising from a sorry bed 
in the expectation of losing his life: in 
the evening he was the lord of a rich 
palace, and married to the only daughter 
of a powerful king. But this change did 
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not alter his character. As he had been 
meek and humble in adversity, he was 
modest and gentle in prosperity. Con- 
scious of his own ignorance, he con- 
tinued to ascribe his good fortune sole- 
ly to the favor of Providence. He be- 
came daily more attached to the beau- 
tiful and virtuous princess whom he had 
married; and he could not help contrast- 
ing her character with that of his former 
wife, whom he had ceased to love, and 
of whose unreasonable and unfeeling 
vanity he was now fully sensible. 

As Ahmed did not return to his house 
Sittara only heard of his elevation from 
common rumor. She saw with despair 
that her wishes for his advancement had 
been more than accomplished, but that 
all her own desires had been: entirely 
frustrated. Her husband was chief as- 
trologer,—the very situation she had 
set her heart on; he was rich enough to 
enable his wife to surpass all the ladies 
of Isfahan, in the number of her slaves, 
and the finery of her clothes and jewels, 
whenever she went to the Hemmam: 


but he had married a princess; and his 
former wife, according to custom, was 


banished from his house, and _ con- 
demned to live on whatever pittance 
she might receive from a man whose 
love and esteem she had forever for- 
feited. These thoughts distracted her 
mind: her envy was excited by the ac- 
counts she daily heard of Ahmed’s hap- 
piness, and of the beauty of the prin- 
cess; and she now became anxious only 
for his destruction, looking on him as 
the sole cause of her disappointment. 

An opportunity of indulging her re- 
vengeful feelings was not long wanting. 
The king of Seestan had sent an emer- 
ald of extraordinary size and brilliancy 
as a present to the king of Irak. It 
was carefully enclosed in a box, to 
which there were three keys, and one 
of them was given in charge to each of 
the three confidential servants employed 
to convey it. When they reached Is- 
fahan, the box was opened, but the em- 
erald was gone. Nothing could exceed 
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their consternation; each accused the 
other; as the lock was not broken, it 
was evident one of them must be the 
thief. They consulted what was to be 
done. To conceal what had happened 
was impossible; the very attempt would 
have brought death on them all. It was 
resolved, therefore, to lay the whole 
matter before the king, and beg that 
by his great wisdom he would detect 
the culprit, and that he would show 
mercy to the other two. 

The king heard the story with aston- 
ishment, but was unable to find any 
clew by which he might ascertain the 
truth. He summoned his vizier and all 
the wise men of his court, but they 
were as much at a loss as their master. 
The report spread through the city; 
and Sittara thought she had now the 
means of working her husband’s ruin. 
She solicited a private audience of his 
majesty, on the plea of having a com- 
munication of importance to make. 
Her request was granted. On entering 
the royal presence she threw herself at 
his feet, exclaiming, “Pardon, O king, 
my having so long concealed the guilt 
of my husband Ahmed, whose alliance 
is a disgrace to the royal blood! He is 
no astrologer, but an associate of 
thieves, and by that means alone did he 
discover the royal treasure. If any 
doubts are entertained of my speaking 
the truth, let his majesty command Ah- 
med to recover the emerald which the 
servants of the king of Seestan have 
stolen. Surely the man who by his 
wonderful art ascertained where all the 
treasure of the kingdom was concealed, 
will find it an easy matter to discover 
a single precious stone.” 

The king, who loved his son-in-law, 
was grieved by this information. Still, 
as the honor of his family was con- 
cerned, he resolved to put Ahmed to 
the test, and, if he found him an impos- 
tor, to vindicate the royal dignity by his 
condign punishment. He therefore sent 
for Ahmed, told him what had hap- 
pened, and added, “I give you twenty 
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days to discover who stole the emerald. 
If you succeed, you shall be raised to 
the highest honors of the state. If not, 
you shall suffer death for having de- 
ceived me.” 

Poor Ahmed quitted the presence 
quite disconsolate. The princess, per- 
ceiving his affliction, inquired the cause. 
Ahmed was by nature as sincere as he 
was pious and humble. He related, 
without concealment or disguise, every 
event of his past life, and concluded 
with these words: ‘You must see, from 
what I have said, how incapable I am 
of doing what your father enjoins. My 
life must answer for it; and my only 
consolation is, that I shall, in twenty 
days, relieve you from a husband whom 
from this time you must despise.” 

“T only love you the better, my dear 
Ahmed, for your sincerity and truth,” 
said the princess. ‘One who has been 
so favored by heaven must be dear to 
every pious heart. Be of good cheer; 
I will turn astrologer this time, and see 
whether I can find out the thief. All I 
require is, that you endeavor to be 
composed, while I consult the stars and 
make my calculations.” 

Ahmed, delighted with this proof of 
affection, and reassured by the confi- 
dence of her manner, promised to be 
obedient, and said he would only ven- 
ture to assist her exertions by his earn- 
est prayers to that Power which had 
never deserted him. 

The princess immediately invited the 
messengers from the king of Seestan to 
her palace. They were surprised at the 
invitations, and still more at their re- 
ception. “You are strangers,” she said 
to them, “and come from a powerful 
king; it is my wish to show you every 
attention. As to the lost emerald, think 
no more of it; it is a mere trifle. I will 
intercede with the king, my father, to 
give himself no further concern on the 
subject, being convinced that it has 
been lost by one of those strange acci- 
dents for which it is impossible to ac- 
_ count.” 
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The princess entertained the strangers 
for several days, and during that time 
the emerald seemed to be forgotten. 
She conversed with them freely, inquir- 
ing particularly of Seestan, and the 
countries they had seen on their travels. 
Flattered by her condescension, they 
became confident of their safety, and 
were delighted with their royal patron- 
ess. The princess, seeing them com- 
pletely off their guard, turned the con- 
versation one evening on wonderful oc- 
currences, and after each had related his 
story, said, “I will now recount to you 
some events of my own life, which you 
will, I think, deem more extraordinary 
than any you have ever heard. 

“T am my father’s only child, and 
have, therefore, been a favorite from 
my birth. I was brought up in the be- 
lief that I could command whatever 
this world can afford, and was taught 
that unbounded liberality is the first 
and most princely of virtues. I early 
resolved to surpass every former exam- 
ple of generosity. I thought my power 
of doing good, and making everybody 
happy, was as unlimited as my wish to 
do so; and I could not conceive the 
existence of misery beyond my power 
to relieve. When I was eighteen I was 
betrothed to my cousin, a young prince, 
who excelled all others in beauty of 
person and nobleness of mind, and I 
fancied myself at the summit of happi- 
ness. It chanced, however, that on the 
morning of my nuptials I went to walk 
in a garden near the palace, where I 
had been accustomed to spend some 
hours daily from my childhood. The 
old gardener, with whose cheerfulness 


I had often been amused, met me. See- 


ing him look very miserable, I asked 
him what was the matter. He evaded 
a direct answer; but I insisted upon 
his disclosing the cause of his grief, de- 
claring at the same time my determina- 
tion to remove it. 

“*You cannot relieve me,’ said the 
old man, with a deep sigh; ‘it is out of 
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your power, my beloved princess, to 
heal the wound of which I am dying.’ 

“My pride was roused, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘I swear—’ 

““Do not swear!’ said the gardener, 
seizing my hand. 

“*T do swear,’ I repeated, irritated by 
the opposition. ‘I will stop at nothing 
to make you happy, and I further swear 
that I will not leave this spot until you 
* reveal the grief which preys upon you.’ 

“The old man, seeing my resolution, 
spake with tremulous emotion as fol- 
lows: ‘Princess, you know not what you 
have done. Behold a man who has 
dared for these two years to look upon 
you with an eye of admiration; his love 
has at length reached such a pitch that 
without you he must be wretched for- 
ever; and unless you consent to meet 
him in the garden tonight, and become 
his bride instead of that of the prince, 
he must die.’ 

“Shocked by this unforeseen decla- 
ration, and trembling at the thought of 
my oath, I tried to reason with the old 
gardener, and offered him all the wealth 
I possessed. ‘I told you,’ he replied, 
‘beautiful princess, that you could not 
make me happy. I endeavored to pre- 
vent your rash vow; and nothing but 
that should have drawn from me the 
secret of my heart. Death, I know, is 
my fate; for I cannot live and see you 
the wife of another. Leave me to die. 
Go to your husband; go to the enjoy- 
ment of your pomp and riches; but 
never again pretend to the exercise of 
a power which depends upon a thou- 
sand circumstances that no human be- 
ing can regulate or control.’ 

“This speech conveyed a bitter re- 
proach. I would have sacrificed my life 
a hundred times, sooner than stain my 
honor by marrying this man; but I had 
made a vow in the face of heaven, and 
to break it seemed sacrilege. Besides, 
I earnestly wished to die undeceived in 
my favorite notion that I could make all 
who came near me happy. Under the 
struggle of these different feelings, I 
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told the gardener his desire should be 
granted, and that I would be in the gar- 
den an hour before midnight. After this 
assurance I went away, resolved in my 
own mind not to outlive the disgrace 
to which I had doomed myself. 

“IT passed the day in the deepest mel- 
ancholy. A little before midnight, I 
contrived to dismiss my attendants, and, 
arrayed in my bridal apparel, which was 
covered with the richest jewels, I went 
towards the garden. I had not pro- 
ceeded many yards, when I was met by 
a thief who, seizing me, said, ‘Let me 
strip you, madam, of these unnecessary 
ornaments; if you make the least noise, 
instant death awaits you.’ In my state 
of mind such threats frightened me lit- 
tle. I wished to die, but I wished, be- 
fore I died, to fulfil my vow. I told my 
story to the thief, beseeching him to let 
me pass, and pledging my word to re- 
turn, that he might not be disappointed 
of his booty. After some hesitation, he 
allowed me to proceed. 

“T had not gone many steps, when I 
encountered a furious lion, which had 
broken loose from my father’s menag- 
erie. Knowing the merciful nature of 
this animal towards the weak and de- 
fenceless, I dropped on my knees, re- 
peated my story, and assured him, if he 
would let me fulfil my vow, I would 
come back to him as ready to be de- 
stroyed as he could be to make me his 
prey. The lion stepped aside. and I 
went into the garden. 

“T found the old gardener all impa- 
tience for my arrival. He flew to meet 
me, exclaiming I was an angel. I told 
him I was; resigned to my engagement, 
but had not long to live. He started, 
and asked what I meant. I gave him 
an account of my meeting with the thief 
and the lion. ‘Wretch that I am!’ cried 
the gardener; ‘how much misery have 
I caused! but bad as I am, I am not 
worse than a thief, or a beast of prey, 
which I should be did I not absolve you 
from your vow, and assure you the only 
way in which you can now make me 
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happy is by forgiving my wicked pre- 
sumption.’ 

“I was completely relieved by these 
words, and granted the forgiveness de- 
sired; but having determined, in spite of 
the gardener’s remonstrances, to keep 
my promises to the thief and the lion, 
I refused to accept his protection. On 
leaving the garden, the lion met me. 
‘Noble lion,’ I said, ‘I am come, as I 
promised you.’ I then related to him 
how the gardener had absolved me from 
my vow, and I expressed a hope that 
the king of beasts would not belie his 
renown for generosity. The.lion again 
stepped aside, and I proceeded to the 
thief, who was still standing where I left 
him. I told him I was now in his 


power, but that, before he stripped me, 
I must relate to him what had hap- 
pened since our last meeting. Having 
heard me, he turned away, saying, ‘I 
am not meaner than a poor gardener, 
nor more cruel than a hungry lion; I 
will not injure 


what they have re- 
spected.’ 

“Delighted with my escapes, I re- 
turned to my father’s palace, where I 
was united to my cousin, with whom IJ 
lived happily till his death; persuaded, 
however, that the power of human be- 
ings to do good is very limited, and 
that when they leave the narrow path 
marked out for them by their Maker, 
they not only lose their object, but often 
wander far into error and guilt, by at- 
tempting more than it is possible to 
perform.” 

The princess paused, and was glad to 
see her guests so enchanted with her 
story that it had banished every other 
thought from their minds. After a few 
moments she turned to one of them and 
asked, ‘‘Now which, think you, showed 
the greatest virtue in his forbearance, 
—the gardener, the thief, or the lion?” 

“The gardener, assuredly,” was his 
answer; “to abandon so lovely a prize, 
when so nearly his own.” 

“And what is your opinion?” said the 
princess to his neighbor. 
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“T think the lion was the most gener- 
ous,” he replied. ‘He must have been 
very hungry; and in such a state it was 
great forbearance to abstain from de- 
vouring so delicate a morsel.” 

“You both seem to me quite wrong,” 
said the third, impatiently; “the thief 
had by far the most merit. Gracious 
Heavens! to have within his grasp such 
wealth, and to refrain from taking it! 
I could not have believed it possible, 
unless the princess herself had assured 
us of the fact.” 

The princess now, assuming an air of 
dignity, said to the first who spoke, 
“You, I perceive, are an admirer of the 
ladies;” to the second, “You are an epi- 
cure;” and then turning to the third, 
who was already pale with fright, “You, 
my friend, have the emerald in your 
possession. You have betrayed your- 
self, and nothing but an immediate con- 
fession can save your life.” 

The guilty man’s countenance re- 
moved ali doubt; and when the princess 
renewed her assurances of safety, he 
threw himself at her feet, acknowledged 
his offence, and gave her the emerald, 
which he carried concealed about him. 
The princess rose, went to her husband, 
and said, “There, Ahmed, what do you 
think of the success of my calcula- 
tions?” She then related the whole cir- 
cumstance, and bade him carry the 
jewel to her father, adding, “I trust he 
will feel a greater admiration than ever 
for my husband, the wonderful astrolo- 
ger!” 

Ahmed took the emerald in silent as- 
tonishment, and went with it to the 
king, of whom he requested a private 
audience. On its being granted, he pre- 
sented the emerald. The king, dazzled 
by its brilliancy and size, loaded his 
son-in-law with the most extravagant 
praises, extolling him as superior to 
any astrologer who had ever been seen 
in the world. Poor Ahmed, conscious 
how little he deserved such praise, 
threw himself at the king’s feet, and 
begged that he might be allowed to 
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speak the truth, as he was readier to 
die than to continue imposing on his 
majesty’s goodness. “You impose on 
me!” said the king; “this is impossible. 
Did you not recover my treasure? Have 
you not brought me this emerald?” 

“True, O king,” said Ahmed, “I have 
done so, but without possessing that 
science for which I have gained a repu- 
tation.” He then told his history from 
first to last with perfect sincerity. The 
king showed great displeasure while 
listening to his earlier adventures; but 
when Ahmed related the story of the 
emerald, intermingling his tale with fer- 
vent expressions of admiration for the 
wonderful wisdom and virtue of the 
princess, he heard him with delight. 
After he had finished, the king sum- 
moned his vizier and chief counsellors, 
and desired that his daughter also might 
attend; and when they were all assem- 
bled, he spake as follows: ‘‘Daughter, I 
have learnt the history of thy husband 
from his own lips. I have also heard 
much: in confirmation of the belief I 
have long entertained, that thy knowl- 
edge and goodness:are even greater 
than thy beauty. They prove that thou 
wert born to rule; and I only obey the 
will of heaven, and consult the happi- 
ness of my people, when I resign my 
power into thy hands, being resolved to 
seek that repose which my declining 
years require. As to thy husband, thou 
wilt dispose of him as it pleases thee. 
His birth, I always knew, was low, but I 
thought that his wisdom and learning 
raised him to a level with the highest 
rank; these, it now appears, he does not 
possess. If thou deemest his alliance a 
disgrace, divorce him. If, on the other 
hand, thou art willing to keep him as 
thy husband, do so, and give him such 
share as thou thinkest fit in the author- 
ity which I now commit to thee.” 
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The princess knelt to kiss her father’s 
hand, and answered, ‘‘May my father’s 
life and reign be prolonged for his 
daughter’s happiness, and for that of his 
subjects! I am a weak woman, alto- 
gether unequal to the task which his too 
fond love would impose on me. If my 
humble counsel is listened to, my father 
will continue to govern his people, 
whose gratitude and veneration will 
make obedience light, and rule easy. As 
to Ahmed, I love and esteem him; he is 
sensible, sincere and pious, and I deem 
myself fortunate in having for my hus- 
band a man so peculiarly favored and 
protected by heaven. What, my dear 
father, are high rank or brilliant talents 
without religion and virtue? They are as 
plants which bear gaudy blossoms, but 
yield no fruit.” 

The king delighted with his 


was 


daughter’s wisdom and affection. “Your 
advice,” he said, “my beloved daughter, 
shall be followed. 
govern my kingdom, while you and Ah- 


I will continue to 


med shall assist me with your counsels.” 

The good cobbler was soon after- 
wards nominated vizier; and the same 
virtue and piety which had obtained him 
respect in the humblest sphere of life 
caused him to be loved and esteemed in 
the high station to which he was ele- 
vated. 

The designs of Sittara were discov- 
ered, but her guilt was pardoned. She 
was left with a mere subsistence, a prey 
to disappointment; for she continued to 
the last to sigh for that splendor she 
had seen displayed by the chief astrol- 
oger’s wife at the. Hemmam, thereby 
affording a salutary lesson to those who 
admit envy into their bosoms, and en- 
deavor to attain their ends by unreason- 
able and unjustifiable means. 
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2 vols. By 
Macmillan 


“Sir George 
Mrs. Humphry 
Co., New York. 


Tressady.” 
Ward. 


The recent appearance of Mrs. Ward’s 
latest work in book form, after its run 
as a serial in the Century, very naturally 
presents the question whether or not 
the successor of George Eliot in adding 
another book to her list has at the same 
time added materially to her strength as 
a writer. It is to be feared that such a 
question cannot be answered in the af- 
firmative. In the handling of the story 
proper of “Sir George,” Mrs. Ward has 
been no less successful that she was in 
her other two remarkable books, but in 
this last instance she has shown less 
thought, less wealth of diction, less so- 
cial observation, and more tendency to 
avoid the problem element than charac- 
terized her in “Robert Elsmere” and 
“Marcella.” She seems in a measure 
to have exhausted her insight and argu- 
ment in the social situation, and her 
presentation of the question lacks the 
fire, the depth and the burning earnest- 
ness that we found in the previous 
books. In many cases it is but a re- 
statement of the matter, a re-wording 
of its aspects, without the getting at 
anything new. 

There is this much, however, that is 
new about the book. In “Sir George,” 
the author has made it her primal effort 
throughout the book, although not in 
the outcome, to present exactly the op- 
posite side of England’s most harassing 
problem than what she did in “Mar- 
cella.” In the latter Mrs. Ward wrote 
and argued as a socialist, in “Sir 
George” she endeavors, against her 
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sympathies and convictions, to argue 
for the landlords, the moneyed class, 
and not for the workingman. The re- 
sult is a foregone conclusion. The task 
is not so much to her heart as it was in 
“Marcella.” Consequently her last 
book fails to reach the depth that was 
sounded in the former. 

Mrs. Ward might, with equal pro- 
priety, have called her recent work 
the third and fourth volumes of “Mar- 
cella” instead of the first and second of 
“Sir George Tressady.” It is still the 
character of Marcella Boyce, although 
under her married title of Lady Max- 
well, that continues to be the pivot- 
personality. It is she around whom 
everything is grouped, and it is she 
who wields the most puissant influ- 
ence. She it is, who through the book, 
with steady yet unconscious per- 
severance asserts her character and the 
stamp of views upon the young English 
lord “Sir George,” who is on the 
threshold of his parliamentary career. 
On his return from India he is elected 
from his district and enters English 
political life as a representative of the 
upper-class and its maxims. He has 
little respect for the new movement of 
so-called social reform. He believes 
its moving force to be only the element 
of pity, pity of a few misguided and 
wealthy philanthropists for the lower 
strata of society in the slums. His en- 
trance into Parliament occurs contem- 
poraneously with the agitation of what 
Mrs. Ward chooses to term the 
Maxwell Bill. This bill is the keynote 
of the plot. It serves as the centre- 
event of the story in the same way as 
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Lady Maxwell serves as the pivot-per- 
sonality. The bill that is moving the 
English nation to its depth is briefly 
this: The practice of certain trades, 
such as tailoring, shirt-making, etc., in 
a man’s or woman’s own home—that is 
in the same place as the worker uses to 
eat and sleep in—becomes a penal of- 
fence. This clause of the bill, which 
represented the climax of a long series 
of restrictions upon the right of man to 
stitch even his own life away, still more 
upon his right to force his children or 
bribe his neighbor to a like waste of the 
nation’s force, was at that time stirring 
the industrial mind of England. The 
other vital clause of the bill provided it 
a penal offence for a man as well as a 
woman to work more than ten and a 
half hours a day. The burden of carry- 
ing this clause into action was laid 
upon the landlords. They became re- 
sponsible. 

It was against this bill that Tressady 
on his election, and until the last 


moment, practically pledged himself to 


vote. But during the months previous 
to the coming up of the bill in the 
house, Tressady underwent two new 
experiences, first, a marriage with a girl 
with whom he soon found he had little 
in common, and second, the growth of 
a close and influential friendship with 
the Maxwells, the prime movers of the 
socialist propaganda. His association 
and intercourse in the enemy’s camp 
slowly produces a radical change in the 
inner man. Outwardly on his attitude 
towards the bill he remains unchanged. 
In the meantime events occur which 
enable him to see more and more of the 
situation through Marcella’s eyes. 
Finally the bill is up for considera- 
tion in the House. Excitement mounts 
high, as the conflict is known to be a 
close one. At the last moment Tres- 
sady, in many respects a traitor to his 
party, but true to his new insight, 
speaks and votes in favor of the bill. 
His action is decisive. The Socialists 
win and his erstwhile party are bitter 
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against him. The event ends the story 

of the book. 

Mrs. Ward in the outcome of the re- 
sult re-asserts herself in her proper at- 
titude. It is evident throughout the 
book that the anti-socialist stand she 
takes is purely her enforced duty as a 
writer, but she clearly manifests by the 
ending, which in the plot is in many re- 
spects unsatisfactory, to which party 
she belongs. 

“Sir George Tressady” is undis- 
putedly an offspring of the time. It is 
not likely to appeal to mere novel 
readers, but it is fraught with signifi- 
cance to those anxious to keep abreast 
with the current of modern thought. 
England and America also are on the 
verge of a labor and social situation 
that bears the promise in the near 
future of striking to the roots of gov- 
ernment principles. It is by such 
books as Mrs. Ward’s latest that the 
pending issue can in a great measure be 
forecast and in many instances fore- 
understood. There are forces today that 
are working with terrible though unseen 
influences beneath our social system. It 
is the duty of every man and woman to 
know something of these. The mis- 
sion of presenting this knowledge is the 
characteristic note of Mrs. Ward's 
books. 

‘“‘Chapters from a Life.’”’ By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 

Mrs. Ward in hernew book has given 
us a bit of autobiography that is well 
calculated to win for itself readers even 
among those who are prone to abhor 
the tedious “jottings down” which usu- 
ally result when a writer’s pen becomes 
personal. Her treatment has been 
largely in the way of anecdotes and 
reminiscences, with only just enough of 
“the things which most influenced. me” 
to give the work the semblance of a bi- 
ography. Her recollections of the old 
Andover life and surroundings are told 
in the same charming, easy style that 
characterizes her succeeding chapters 
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on Mrs. Stowe, J. T. Fields, Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Holmes, Celia Thaxter, 
Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child and 
Phillips Brooks. 

With all of the above lettered person- 
alities she sustained a rare and delight- 
ful friendship, which makes what she 
has to say concerning them replete with 
interest. Her sketches relative to the 
different periods of her life and to the 
publication of several of her best known 
books are really a literary treat; while 
in no case is she more interesting than 
where she speaks of her views concern- 
ing the making of books and the treat- 
ment of short stories. As a whole, 
“Chapters from a Life” may be regard- 
ed as a remarkably attractive book of 
both biographical and literary interest. 


“The Little Regiment.’””. By Stephen 
Crane, author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage.” D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


Mr. Crane, so widely heralded both in 
America and England as the latest suc- 
cessful novelist, has continued, in his 
most recent book, the depiction of the 


peculiar theme he began with such 
power in ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage.” 
His last effort, however, shows a gain 
in strength and in command of his ma- 
terial which indicates for the compan- 
ion volume of “The Red Badge” an 
equal if not a greater success. That 
Mr. Crane has certain inimitable quali- 
ties of protrayal there can be no doubt. 
Few writers of fiction, in their choice 
of descriptive adjectives, have proven 
themselves as happy as he. As a color- 
ist his workis, beyond question, remark- 
able. His pen and his resources sel- 
dom err when the task before him is 
the conveying to the reader’s mind a 
particularly vivid or striking scene. On 
the other hand, the writer shows him- 
self to be singularly weak in the han- 
dling of the dialogue and in the pictur- 
ing of the action portions of his stories. 
He conducts the reader through five 
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pages of admirable preparatory descrip- 
tion of a certain event about to occur 
only to dismiss the actual event itself 
when the time comes with a number of 
words which scarcely cover the space 
of a page. It must be confessed that 
at times this leaving to the reader’s 
imagination the filling in of the most 
vital parts is exceedingly annoying. 
Of the several short stories included in 
the volume “The Little Regiment,” Mr. 
Crane is seen at his best perhaps in the 
ones entitled “A Mystery of Heroism” 
and “A Gray Sleeve.” In “An Indiana 
Campaign,” we find a certain element 
of humor for the first time apparent in 
any of this writer’s work. Concerning 
the reception of this new book it is pos- 
sible that what occurred with ‘“‘The Red 
Badge” may be repeated. It is possible, 
as many persons would like to have us 
believe, that, after all, Mr. Crane and 
his book has been much over-lauded. 
Consequently it is to be expected that 
such persons will continue to think 
that anything Mr. Crane writes is 
nothing more than an hysterical, badly 
written account of somebody’s concep- 
tion of a battle from a private point of 
It is possible also that such per- 
sons may be themselves mistaken. We 
do not attempt or even wish to award 
to Mr. Crane an honor equal to that we 
would offer to a Tolstoi, a Scott, or a 
Shakespeare; but at the same time we 
are not quite willing to deprive the 
young writer of “The Red Badge of 
Courage” of whatever honor is right- 
fully his due. 


view. 


“Legends of the Middle Ages.” By 
H. A. Guerber. American Book Co., 
Publishers, New York. 

A book excellently well calculated to 
familiarize one with the legends which 
form the staple of mediaeval literature. 
These mediaeval legends constitute a 
sort of literary quarry, from which, 
consciously or unconsciously, every 
writer takes some stones wherewith to 
build his own edifice. Many allusions 
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in the literature of our own day lose 
much of their force simply because 
these legends are not available to the 
general reader. The book under note 
has for its aim the bringing together of 
these legends, and condensing them so 
that they may be readily understood. 
Although not in any sense a manual of 
mediaeval literature or a series of crit- 
ical essays, the book is rather a synop- 
sis of some of the epics and romances 
which formed the main part of the cul- 
ture of those days. Very little prom- 
inence has been given to the obscure 
early versions, and all disquisitions 
have been carefully avoided. It is 
rather the main stories of the legendary 
age that have received the author's full- 
est attention. The legends of Beowulf, 


The Nibelungenlied, Charlemagne, The 
Holy Grail, Merlin, The Round Table, 
and The Cid are treated in a manner 
calculated to satisfy the fascination we 
moderns have for the mystic tales of 
So endlessly have the 


the “dark ages.” 
variations of these tales been embodied 
in our prose and poetry that any work 
attempting to aid the intelligent reader 
in his appreciation of literature cannot 
prove otherwise than a valuable ad- 
dition to a library of reference. 
‘““Select Poems of Robert 

Edited by A. George, M. A. 

Heath & Co., Boston. 

In the editing of his last book, Mr. 
George has shown the same apprecia- 
tion of his subject, the same thorough- 
ness of method and fitness of selection 
that characterized him in his previous 
volumes on Wordsworth, Burke and 
Webster. The compiler’s work 
throughout the book manifests strong- 
ly how well.in hand the editor has his 
subject. An intimate acquaintance with 
Burns’s poetry, resulting from twenty 
years’ teaching of the poet, together 
with numerous excursions into the 
highland district of Scotland, is evi- 
dence enough, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, to establish Mr. George’s claim 
as one speaking with authority. 


Burns.” 
D.C. 


This new volume of Burns’s verse is 
noteworthy, also, owing to its appear- 
ance in this centenary year of the High- 
land bard’s birth. It is perhaps the 
most conspicuous recent attempt to fur- 
nish additional appreciation of the 
poet’s work. The selections embodied 
in the book are in every instance the 
result of careful study. Burns, more 
than any other English poet, needs to 
be read in selections, for his work is 
strangely uneven, both in form and 
content. The editor has selected only 
such poems as portray the power and 
melody of Burns in his representative 
moods. Concerning the value of a 
study of Burns at the present there 
can be no doubt. In an age of mor- 
bid introspection and analysis, his 
poems, with their simplicity and home- 
ly objectivity, their tender and pathetic 
heart logic, reveal to us “A joy in 
widest commonalty spread,” in which 
young and old, rich and poor, alike 
may share; they make the world a 
lovelier place, and life a diviner thing. 


“The Puritan in England and New 
England.” By Ezra Hoyt Byington, 
D. D. Roberts Bros., Publishers, 
Boston. 

Although a vast deal has been written 
on the Puritans, yet it is still evident, 
from a scholar’s standpoint, that much 
more remains yet to be said. There is 
good reason to believe that in many re- 
spects the time has oily just arrived 
when the Puritans, vastly misrepre- 
sented during the past two or three 
centuries, can now be intelligently and 
impartially studied. The lapse of 
years has done away with an hitherto 
insurmountable prejudice. We are now 
more able to estimate accurately their 
work and to see how great has been 
the influence of this people upon our 
modern civilization. As the beginning 
of our national life, the work of the 
Puritans will always be fraught with 
significance and interest. 
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The present volume is made up 
largely of papers previously published 
in the “Andover Review,” and-of others 
that have been read from time to time 
before historical societies and before 
students in colleges and seminaries. 
New topics have been introduced with 
the purpose of covering, as far as possi- 
ble, the whole field of the history of an 
ancestry to which every American 
owes so much. The book is a remark- 
able contribution towards a_ fuller 
knowledge and appreciation of our 


forefathers, who, under the limitations 
of a pioneer life, in the seventeenth 
century, laid the foundation of this free 
and Renggrene nation. 


“The Boys of Clovernook.” By Mary 
Barnes Beal. Lothrop Publishing 
Company, Boston. 


A bright and attractive story with 
just enough of the sympathetic to 
counterbalance the fun and of the 
dramatic to give zest to the action. 
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Mrs. Beal tells the story of her five de- 
lightful boys well; their ups and downs, 
their frolics and their sorrows, their 
mysteries and their naughtiness make 
them all “human” boys, and not a boy 
or girl who reads but will be glad to 
form their acquaintance. Each one of 
the five will be a favorite, from Brownie 
the mischievous to Rudolf the pic- 
turesque; while as for their pets—San- 
dy and Spot and Scops and that dear 
little pony Rob Roy—every one of 
them will become as real and familiar 
to the boys and girls who read of them 
as they were to the fun-loving boys of 
Clovernook. Through all the story 
runs a thread of plot, an atmosphere of 
sentiment and a high and _ healthy 
moral tone that give life and attractive- 
ness to the narrative, while teaching the 
best of lessons regarding truth, loyalty, 
honor, affection and goodfellowship. 
The book is charmingly illustrated by 
Etheldred B. Barry and is artistic alike 
in form and make-up. 
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